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BUCKWHEAT STRAW. 


As this is the month when buckwheat is usually 
cut and threshed at the north, we have thought 
that a word or two as to the value of its straw 
might not be amiss. Itis customary with many 
to burn this straw, because, on account of its 
codrseness, they think it quite worthless. This 
is a great mistake. Properly cut, cured, and 
stacked, we have found it of considerable value as 
fodder in the middle of the day in winter, when 
cattle are turned out of their stables for exercise. 
At this time they will usually eat up a moderate 
quantity of the straw with considerable relish. 
In stacking buckwheat straw, it should he care- 
fully capped with some other straw—rye we think 
the best, for left in stack without some protection 
of this kind, it is so coarse of itself, that the water 
easily percolates through to its injury. Of course 
it makes good bedding in the stable, and excellent 
manure, and will quickly and easily decompose if 
made one of the materials of the manure-heap, as 
recommended in the new method on page 164 of 
our last number. Another useful purpose to 
which it may be put, is to let it stand in stack till 
the following hay-harvest, and then mix it in 
equal parts with clover, in alternate layers as it is 





packed away in the barn. In this way, clover can 
be put up with much less curing, and the straw 
will become impregnated with its juices, and all 
will be eaten with avidity the following winter. 
Salt should always be added to the clover and 
buckwheat straw in packing it away, at the rate 
of four to six quarts at least per ton. Perhaps 
eight quarts might be still better. 


KEEPING APPLES. 


Tue ordinary method of stowing apples away in 
the bins of cellars is a very good one for family pur- 
poses, especially if the cellars be cool and dry ia 
the warmer months, and of a temperature above 
the freezing point in winter. The best method, 
however, which we have found of keeping apples, 
is to pick them by hand from the trees in dry 
weather, as soon as sufficiently ripe, and pack 
them in clean barrels, being very careful at the 
same time to prevent their getting bruised in so 
doing. Head them up tight from the air immedi- 
ately, and place them in any cool, dry place, with 
the temperature as near 40 or 45 degrees as pos- 
sible. In this way we have known them to re- 
main perfectly sound for more than a year, and it 
is thus packed that they best bear transportation 
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at sea. As soon as we get a line of steam-ships 
to cross the Atlantic from this city to Liverpool in 
ten to twelve days, (which will undoubtedly be the 
case in a very few years,) good apples will become 
quite an article of export; instead, therefore, of 
allowing their orchards to go to decay, as many, 
we are sorry to find, are doing in this neighbor- 
hood, the production of good selected fruit should 
be more and more the study of the farmer, espe- 
cially if he be the proprietor of only a small estate. 
Apples are undoubtedly worth raising even to be 
fed to pigs ; and how much they contribute to the 
comforts and luxuries of the table, we need not 
say. 

The varieties of apples to be grown on the farm 
need not be great ; some twenty or at most thirty 
kinds for the summer, fall, and winter, would 
probably embrace all that are particularly desira- 
ble for family use. These should be well ap- 
proved kinds, known as such by actual tests in 
our climate; for these greatly change by trans- 
planting, not only from foreign countries, but even 
in our own diversified territories. We have re- 
peatedly seen apples which were very superior in 
the northern and eastern states, prove quite ordi- 
nary on being transplanted to the west and south, 
and a knowledge of this fact should operate asa 
caution to those who purchase at our nurseries, 
not to be over hasty in condemning everything 
which does not answer the description given it 
where first produced. 


RULES FOR IMPROVEMENT IN BREEDINGSTOCK. 


Tue rules for breeding all kinds of domestic 
stock, whether the horse, the ox, the sheep, or 
the pig, are very simple; the judgment, however, 
required in making selections and coupling animals 
together, with a view of continued improvement, 
ean only be acquired by persons possessing an in- 
nate talent for the thing, and long personal expe- 
Tience in its practice. Still, every one who is dis- 
posed may effect something, and for their guide 
we merely give ina few words the long adopted 
principles of the most eminent breeders of domes- 
tic animals. 

1. When better materials do not exist, or the 
person wishing to make the improvements has not 
the means of going abroad for so doing, choose 
from the Sest natives at hand for this purpose. 

2. But when it is possible to do so, obtain thor- 
ough-bred males of the proper kind from superior 
improved stocks, to cross on to the native females, 
and so continue breeding up the grade females to 
the thorough-bred males. 





3. Be very careful in a thorough-bred stock to 
use no male which is not at least equal to the fe- 
males, and if he can be found superior, so much 
the better, for this will ensure still further improve- 
ment, if possible, in the progeny. 

In various communications to the agricultural 
journals for the past five years, we have repeatedly 
urged on the farmers of our country the practice 
of the first and second rules above; for in follow- 
ing them, great and decided improvements may 
be made at a very cheap rate. What our coun- 
trymen most fail in, except in New England, 
where the beautiful reds predominate, is a want 
of uniformity pervading their stocks. Animals 
look much better together when they match ; that 
is, that all shall be as near alike as possible in 
size, in shape, in color, in their horns, and in their 
general expression. Thus formed, they reflect a 
beauty on each other; and although they may 
command no particular attention single, yet as a 
body they will excite respect, and if pretty good, 
not unfrequently admiration ; for they denote at 
least, that there is an established system in their 
breeding. In Europe these incongruities do not 
so generally prevail. In one district, the traveller 
observes that the animals are nearly all black, 
without horns; in another, they are uniformly the 
same color, with horns; a few miles beyond, and 
we find them suddenly changed to a pure red; 
again, they may be white; and further they ap- 
pear in mixed colors, though stil] preserving a 
uniformity, as in the case of the Italian, Swiss, 
Dutch, Jersey, Ayrshire, Hereford, and Durha 
cattle. 


STOCK ON LONG ISLAND. 


_ Tae farmers on this island as we remarked in 
our last, devote their lands almost exclusively to 
the production of hay and garden vegetables for 
the city market; raising stock, therefore, among 
them is no great object, especially at the present 
low prices. Still, when there are so many wealthy 
men, they will indulge their fancies in this sort of 
thing as well as in fine houses and furniture. 

Horses.—There were formerly a considerable 
number of thorough-bred horses kept here, but 
since the decline of racing, these have mostly 
been sent to the south and west. Good trotters 


were also bred to a considerable extent on the is- 
land, yet even these useful animals, owing to the 
high price of hay and grain a few years ago, have 
pretty generally followed the course of the thor- 
ough-breds, and we know but one good trotting 
stallion at present kept there, and that is the cele- 
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brated Abdallah. He is a horse of good size, of a 
rich bay, possesses a stylish action and great bot- 
tom. His colts prove fast, though the most of 
those we have seen are not quite as large as are 
sought for in carriage horses; but this deficiency 
in size, we were told, was the fault of their dams, 
for when bred to more roomy mares, the offspring 
proved all one could desire inthis respect. There 
are a few fine colts of Abdallah’s at present on the 
island, which, if taken to the western states, would 
greatly improve the road-stock of that country. 

Cattte.-—Quite a number of high-bred cattle 
from England have been introduced here, princi- 
pally by the captains of the New York packet- 
ships; but as it is not a breeding country, they 
have not increased much, ifany. The Jersey cows 
to some extent have also been introduced, and ow- 
ing to the richness of their milk they are much 
liked as family cows. Were they a little hardier 
they would be great favorites in cur eyes, as we 
have before stated in Tour in England No.14. A 
cross of these with the Short-Horns is much es- 
teemed on Long Island, and proves sufficiently 
hardy for that climate. This cross makes a pret- 
tier animal than we expected it would, being con- 
siderably improved in the crop, and the quar- 
ter, and y@ retaining much of the cleanness of 
limb, fine, short, waxy, turned up horns, and beau- 
tiful eyes and head of the original Jerseys. Indeed 
so highly pleased are we with the few specimens 
we have seen, that when we change our farming 
to land again as well as on paper, it is our inten- 
tion to get a few Jersey cows to experiment with 
in breeding to a peculiarly fine, small-sized Dur- 
ham bull. We are now satisfied for family cows 
on light land such a cross-breed as this would 
prove a valuable one. Perhaps, however, we are 
over enthusiastic in favor of the blood-like limbs 
of the delicate Jerseys. 

Sueer.—Some years ago the Merinos existed 
here to considerable extent; they have, however, 
from various causes, given away for the last few 
years tocrosses of the Leicesters and South-Downs. 
Mutton being now more an object of production 
among the Long Island farmers than wool, we 
found the South-Downs more highly esteemed 
there than any other breed. 

Pouttry.—Peahens and Guinea-hens, geese, 
ducks, and barn-door fowls, exist in an almost end- 
less variety ; and true to American genius, instead 
of being kept in their distinct original breeds, they 
are usually crossed in all sorts of ways, so that it 
is difficult to tell what is what. Truly we area 
singular people: being a cross breed ourselves 





from so many nations of the earth, we seem dis 
posed on every occasion to make our animals like 
unto us. We wish a law could be passed against 
this matter of crossing; and yet, here we have — 
just been sinning with our own pen, by purposing 
the mingling of Durhams and Jerseys. 

A Mitx Dairy.—Our excursions on Long Is- 
land did not extend to the farming dairy districts, ' 
which it always gives us so much pleasure to visit ; 
but in Brooklyn, near Furman street, we encoun- 
tered one in the distillery district which we con- 
sider a complete nuisance. The buildings there 
formerly held 1,000 cows, we rejoice to say now, 
that the numbers are reduced to one half—but 
these are just 500 too many. The cows are fed 
upon still slops, and the milk is retailed in this 
city under the false names of “ pure milk,” “ Or- 
ange county milk,” “ grass-fed milk,” “« Connecti- 
cut milk,” &c. Still-fed milk we consider a per- 
nicious drug, and exceedingly deleterious to chil- 
dren. The sale of it ought to be prohibited under 
the strictest penalties. 

The arrangement of the buildings at this milk 
dairy is commodious, and everything seemed to 
be kept in as good order as it is possible under the 
circumstances of the case ; yet, notwithstanding. 
it was a foul, loathsome place to us, and glad 
were we when well clear of the premises. How 
different we thought from the pure atmosphere 
of the country, and the sweet green herbage of its 
pastures. All ought to rejoice that the facilities 
of railroads and steamboats make it easy to procure 
milk fresh from the country, and at a moderate 
price; we trust that the pure article will be kept 
at such a rate as to defy competition, and make it 
no longer an object to adulterate and palm off an 
inferior and injurious quality ; still every purchas- 
cr should continue upon his guard, and be careful 
that he goes to such depots in the city as will not 
deceive him. 

GarvDENs For MeEtons, &c.—The most cihinians 
ted of these are at the west end of Long Island, 
on the road from Brooklyn to Fort Hamilton, bor- 
dering the New York bay, where hundreds of 
acres are devoted exclusively to cucumbers, 
squash, and melons. The soil is so poor and 
sandy, that the gardeners are obliged to sow such 
parts as they have cultivated the preceding sum- 
mer to rye or wheat in the fall, to prevent its be- 
ing blown away during winter. Such land would 
scarcely be considered worth cultivating for farm 
purposes ; but for market gardens, and especially 
in the vine department, it answers admirably. 
Those who till it, make a net profit of from $25 
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to $100 an acre, and frequently a good deal more 
than even this highest sum mentioned. We hope 
to be able to give full particulars of these garden 
crops soon ; their value, rotation, method of culti- 
vation, manures, &c. Those of the Messrs. Bergen 
are the most extensive we visited. They have a 





green-house, extensive ranges of hot-beds tor for- 
cing, and crops of all kinds of vegetables that 
will grow in a northern garden; a nursery also 
and flower garden. The collection of dahlias in 
this last is one of the richest and most varied which 
we have seen. 








NEWSTEAD ABBEY.—(Fie. 47.) 








Seat of the Late Lord Byron. 


Ix our May number we gave the terrace view 
cof this noble mansion ; we now present our readers 
a second illustration taken on the side fronting the 
Jake. Its present owner, Col. Wildman, spent 
nearly half a million of dollars in restoring it, 
building commodious farm-houses for his tenants, 
and improving the estate. Byron characterized 
it as 

‘¢ A rich and rare mixed Gothic.” 

Newstead Abbey is considered one of the noblest 
specimens of this style of architecture in England, 
and might be copied from with effect in building 
up squares in a city, but is of too vast an extent 
for the more moderate fortunes of those in the 
country, and happily for us it is so, 


FARM OF G. G. HOWLAND, Ese. 


Tuts admirable farm is situated about one mile 
from Flushing, Long Island, and contains about 
300 acres. Exclusive of the salt meadows, the 
soil originally abounded with rock, and was quite 
ordinary, scarcely producing a ton of hay to the 
acre; but by a judicious rotation of crops, and a 
skilful application of manures, in the space of a 





few years the products have been increased at 
least three-fold. The main crop is hay; the rota- 
tion is consequently adopted to the greatest pro- 
duction of this article, and is thus: First year, the 
soil is broken up, the land well manured, and 
planted with corn. Second year, it receives an- 
other coating of manure, and is put into potatoes. 
These are dug in September sufficiently early to 
sow wheat. Timothy is put in at the same time, 
and clover seed is added early in thespring. The 
wheat crop is harvested the third year, and the 
land then remains in grass about five years or 
more if it holds well, the meadows generally re- 
ceiving a top dressing of compost every season. 
We visited this farm early in July; the rows 
of corn and potatoes were as straight as one 
could draw a line, the growth forward for the 
season, heavy and even—almost every hill exactly 
alike. The wheat and other grain looked well; 
but the grass, when we consider the number of 
acres it occupied, was one of the most astonishing 
products we ever saw. It was nearly ready for 
cutting, and the timothy and clover were as thick 
seemingly as they could possibly grow, the former 
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waist high. It was not a patch here and another 
there, but at least 80 acres so near alike, that one 
square rod would hardly differ from another over 
the surface. The season had been quite dry 
and unpropitious for grass; yet, nevertheless, 
we can safely say, that these fields would average 
three tons to the acre, weighed as fast as it was 
taken from the field to the barn. A friend who 
accompanied us on our visit, and an accurate judge 
of such things, estimated that one field of 18 acres 
would average four tons to the acre. It certainly 
was a most extraordinary growth, and showed 
emphatically what Long Island land can do when 
well managed. This hay is usually worth $10 to 
$12 per ton standing, or $14 to $15 in the New 
York market, thus making it quite a profitable 
crop. 

The farm is handsomely laid out, and conve- 
niently arranged; the fences principally stone 
wall, and made in the most durable manner—the 
foundation being laid one foot below the surface 
of the earth, so as not to be endangered by the 
heaving of the frost. The superstructure is quite 
thick, rises to a good height, and is handsomely 
' faced on both sides. Along the division fences 
rows of fruit trees are generally planted. The 
cherries have grown to a lofty height, and several 
of the farm-roads present such superb avenues of 
them, that at a distance they have more the ap- 
pearance of noble forest, than fruit-trees. The 
orchards are abundant, and present a great va- 
riety of the best selected apples, peaches, and 
pears. 

Manvres.—Notwithstanding all the manure at 
home is carefully husbanded, still, in consequence 
of selling the hay from the farm, instead of con- 
suming it on the ground, it has hitherto been ne- 
cessary, in order to keep up the fertility of the 
land, to procure more or less from the city; but 
by draining a swamp which was formerly a great 
nuisance, large quantities of muck are now obtain- 
ed, and either carted into the barn-yard to be mix- 
ed with stable-dung, or it is laid up in heaps of 
alternate layers mixed with one fifth to one third 
of its quantity of lime; thus making one of the 
best composts, especially for grass lands, and ob- 
viating the necessity of any further purchases for 
the present from abroad. The lime costs eight 
cents per bushel, the muck merely the hauling, 
and load for load, this compost is pronounced by 
many to be equal, if not superior, ia its lasting 
properties to ordinary stable manure. Then the 
swamp furnishing this muck, when all that is ne- 
cessary is taken from it, will be turned into a 





valuable meadow; so that the draining of it will 
operate as a three-fold benefit. .In our rambles 
this summer, within a circuit of 100 miles from 
this city, we have seen thousands of acres now 
scarcely worth a penny a rod, which might be 
thus reclaimed at a moderate expense, and ever 
after form the most valuable part of the farm. 
Some action, however, we are glad to say, has 
commenced in this thing, and we are satisfied, 
that in frequent instances, if our farmers would 
drain their rich swamps instead of emigrating a 
thousand miles west for fertile lands, they would 
be all the happier, and quite as rick for their en- 
terprise. 

Farm Buitpmcs.—These are among the most 
complete we have ever seen, the barns and stables 
especially ; nothing short, however, of an engra- 
ving of the ground-plan and superstructure can give 
a definite idea of them. They are quite extensive, 
and embrace three sides of a quadrangle, enclosing 
a commodious yard, open only to the south. The 
arrangements for saving and making manure, liquid 
as well as solid, and for manufacturing it also in 
the cow-yard, deserve all praise. Troughs are 
placed under the eaves of the whole range of build- 
ings to catch the water and conduct it to a tank in 
the cellar, which holds 42,000 gallons, This fur- 
nishes water for the stock at all seasons, and has 
never been dry. It keeps perfectly sweet, as we 
can testify from a hearty draught which we took 
from the tank; and Mr. H. remarked, that when 
he wanted a particularly good drink of water, he 
always came here for it. But aside from furnish- 
ing the water for stock, the eaves-troughs should 
in all cases be appended to farm buildings in order 
to keep all the water which falls from the roof 
out of the yards, and from saturating the manures 
especially, as this is a great injury to them. 

Guano Manure.—We have abstained from 
saying much upon this subject in our paper, not- 
withstanding the numerous articles which are 
constantly appearing in the agricultural journals 
of Great Britain about it, simply because we know 
it would prove too expensive a fertilizer for Ameri- 
ca to import, especially when we consider the 
great amount of wasted materials which are 
already to be found everywhere around us. Mr. 
Howland has imported some guano, and we be- 
lieve agrees with us in opinion. It is a powerful 
manure, and produces a superior effect upon vege- 
tation. He has made several experiments meow 
and we hope to have an account of them in 
parison with other manures, at the end of the sea- 
son. 
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Srocx.—The stock on this farm is merely such 
as is required for labor, and a dozen cows or so for 
family purposes, and a small dairy. These are 
principally a cross of the Durhams on the native. 
We observed one fine cow of the Holland or Dutch 
breed, from the stock imported direct from Holland 


by the late Mr. Leroy of this city. Sheis a noble 
cow of good points, and a good milker; her color 
approaches a purple black, mixed with patches of 
white. In form, these animals much resemble the 
best specimens of grade Durhams. A few cows 
of this breed may be found on the farms of Messrs. 
Le Roy and Newbold, Livingston county. These 
gentlemen have crossed them with the Durhams, 
and think highly of the produce. 

Tre Damy.—This we found a cool, neat, and 
convenient structure, and well aired; a point 
which is too often neglected in the dairy, but 
which is very essential in its products, and espe- 
cially soin keeping the cheese in good order— 
close, foul air being pernicious in theextreme. A 
small stove is introduced here in the winter to bring 
the temperature up to a moderate warmth, and 
it has the effect of giving both the cream and the 
butter the rich yellow appearance which they as- 
sume in the summer. 

' A Parr or Inpustrious Docs.—The chuming is 
done by dogs, turning a wheel constructed in the 
usual form of those attached to machines of this 
kind. The animals we saw here are a noble pair 
‘of large shaggy fellows, that looked like a cross 
of the Newfoundland upon the water spaniel. 
They are the faithful guards of the farm by night, 
and the workers here when required by day, and 
such is their spirit of industry, that they occasion- 
ally have a battle so see which shall do the churn- 
ing. We have heard of bipeds quarreling to evade 
useful work, but never knew of their doing so to 
be allowed to enact the opposite principle. 
: Frve-Toep Carons.—We here saw a flock of 
capons which had just arrived from China. They 
are large birds, of a golden red color, and yel- 
low legs. Four of them had extra toes, exactly 
like the Dorkings. We should like to ascertain 
whether these “children of the moon” were an 
accidental or an established variety of the gallina- 
ceous species. We suspect that there are more 
good things in China than we haze ever dreamed 
of, and probably we may yet learn that on 
many points we are the barbarians the inhabitants 
of the celestial empire style us. Now that this 
singular country has become partially open to 
travellers, we hope soon to see some accurate ac- 
count of its numerous productions. 





== —————————SES EEE 
The gardens and grounds of this fine estate of 
Mr. Howland are ample, and well stocked with 
flowers, shrubbery, and ornamental trees. We 
should like to take the reader to the top of a pret- 
ty tower that crowns the hill of a recent planta- 
tion, and give him a view of the beautiful and va- 
ried scenery around; the East river, the Sound, 
the charming country and towns on their borders, 
with the heights of the palisadoes beyond; but 
such things are not in the province of this paper, 
and we forbear. From an eminent and successful 
shippinz merchant, Mr. Howland has transferred 
himself to an equally eminent farmer, and judging 
from appearances, we presume that he takes more 
pride and pleasure in the latter occupation, than 
he ever did in the former. 


THE BAMBOO.—(Fic. 48.) 
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ALTHOUGH the bamboo is a native of America, 
we have never heard of its attaining the same 
luxuriance of growth here that it does in Asia. 
Why is this, want of cultivation? We can not 
think either our soil or climate in fault. Mr. Lou- 
don, in his Botanical Dictionary, describes it as 
rising from 50 to 80 feet the first year, and the 
second perfecting its timber in hardness and elas-' 
ticity. It grows in stools, which are cut every two 
years. The quantity of timber furnished by an 
acre of bamboos is immense. Its uses are almost 


without end. In building it forms almost entire 
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houses for the lower orders, and enters both into 
the construction and furniture of those of the high- 
er class. Bridges, boats, masts, rigging, agricul- 
tural and other implements, and machinery ; carts, 
baskets, ropes, nets, sail-cloth, cups, pitchers, 
troughs, pipes for conveying water, pumps, fences 
for gardens and fields, &c., are made of it. Macer- 
ated in water, it forms paper; the leaves are gen- 
erally put round the tea sent to Europe ; the thick 
inspissated juice is a favorite medicine. 


THE ANNUAL SHOW AND FAIR OF THE NEW 
YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
FOR 1843. 

As we have long been familiar with most of the 
stock, agricultural implements, &c., &c., of New 
York, and as we had pressing engagements in an- 
other quarter, we did not attend the recent show 
at Rochester. Our late editorial associate, Mr. 
R. L. Allen, was present, and has given us in the 
brief report below, all that was essential at this 
third great annual Show and Fair of the State So- 
ciety. It will be seen that there is a greatly in- 
creased attention to the subject of agriculture, and 
that even the highest dignitaries of the land, 
though formerly shy enough of such things, esteem 
it a privilege to attend the farmer’s festivals now, 
and give an account of their agricultural operations. 
We have not space for the speeches delivered on 
this occasion; and we think in a national agricul- 
tural periodical like ours, they would be rather 
out of place. Nor is there any particular necessi- 
ty that we should publish them ; for by the enter- 
prise of the Rochester Democrat, and New York 
Tribune, they have already been fully reported 
and spread over the land, and would in consequence 
of this be stale news to most of our readers. 


‘Tae annual Show and Fair of the State Society 
was held at Rochester on the 20th and 21st Sep- 
tember, about a mile north of the city, in an en- 
closed field of some fifteen acres. At 8 A. M. the 
throng of citizens and strangers began to pour into 
the large area, and by 10 o'clock, with the articles 
and stock entered for exhibition, they had nearly 
filled every part of the show ground. So far from 
any falling off in the interests hitherto manifested 
in the great cause of American agriculture, the 
vast multitude, congregated from every part of our 
state, and from abroad, showed rather an increased 
attention to the subject. There were many de- 
ficiencies in the arrangements for the convenience 
of the spectators, and more in the display of ani- 
mals, implements, &c.; but.as a whole it fully 


equalled, if it did not surpass, those of preceding 
years. | 

The show of Short-Horns was much less than 
at Albany last year, as was that of implements, 





vegetables, fruits, and manufactured articles ; but 
many of those shown possessed great merits and 
excellence, while the exhibition of grade and na- 
tive cattle, and especially oxen and horses, was 
decidedly superior, and the beautiful Downs and 
pure-bred Merinos, in considerable numbers, had 
no competitors in the last year’s exhibition. No 
Herefords or Ayrshires were on the ground. The 
show of horses, both in number and excellence, it 
is believed, has never before been equalled in the 
United States. Several thorough-breds, from our 
best stocks, of great substance and merit, and 
every way fitted to improve our roadsters and 
farm-horses; two imported Cleveland bays and 
their colts, possessing decided excellence ; a beau- 
tiful horse, one of the choicest specimens of the 
far, and justly-famed Morgan breed; two good 
representatives of the Canadian horse, and two 
heavy-iramed, big-legged, clod-hoppers; with a 
great number of choice mares and colts, confirmed 
the opinion long entertained, that we need no 
further importations to make our horses equal to 
anything required by a just taste, and a strict re- 
gard to our‘own interests. None of our best trot- 
ters, of which our state can justly boast the pos- 
session of many, were exhibited. No asses or 
mules were on the ground, neither of which are 
rd to any extent in middle or western New 
ork. : 

Excepting a pair of beautiful China geese, no 
representatives appeared from the various feather- 
ed tenants of the farmer’s yard. This was a seri- 
ous deficiency, when we consider the ornament, 
variety, and decided utility they are to the country 
mansion ; possessing as they do far more of eacn 
than either one of the varieties of garden vege- 
tables, fruits, or flowers, which are made the 
special objects of premiums by the executive com- 
mittee. ‘This is an oversight, a minor one though 
it be, which, it is hoped, may not be again over- 
looked. 

At 7 P. M. of the 20th, four long tables, run- 
ning the entire length of the car-house, were 
spread for the accommodation of a thousand guests, 
where, though viands were scarce, and the only 
beverage was cold water, much gratification was 
anticipated from “the feast of reason, and flow of 
soul.” But nothing could be more unfortunate for 
the realization of the anticipated enjoyment, than 
the arrangements which had been made. The 
large concourse had punctually assembled at the 
door, but were detained in a dense and suffocating 
crowd outside for half an hour; when their impa- 
tience had reached its height, and when exe small 
door was opened, the rush for entrance was suffo- 
cating and unendurable to the last degree ; and an 
indiscriminating admittance at last became neces- 
sary, with or without tickets. The table was 
spread out, with occasional viands and their ac- 
companiments, like angels’ visits, few and far be- 
tween; and as for water, with the Genesee pour- 
ing along its whole tide withia a rod of us, it -was 
almost as impossible to procure a glass as if. we 
had been in the desert of Zahara. But this was a 
small privation in comparison with the disappoint 
ment experienced by most of the audience in not 
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being able to hear the speeches. The immense 
area of the depot dissipated the sound of the speak- 
ers, and most of the few speeches made were en- 

irely inaudible to large numbers present. In the 
midst of the entertainment, however, the scene 
was varied by the entrance of the cars from the 
east, and Mr. Webster was announced as among 
the passe ,and the reiterated shouts of the 
multitude, both within and without the enclosed 
saloon, gave evidence of the mighty hold the great 
statesman has on the admiration of his fellow- 
citizens. 

Good es were made by Mr. Wadsworth, 
President of the society, Ex-President Van Buren, 
Hon. Francis Granger, Hon. Adam Ferguson, of 
Canada West, and a brief one by Mr. Webster, 
after which the meeting closed at about’ 10. 

The show was continued through the following 
day, and at 3 P. M. the annual address was deliv- 
ered, where it ever ought to be, on the show- 
ground, by Dr. Beekman of Kinderhook. It need 
scarcely be added by those who know him, that it 
was every way worthy of the occasion. Its lead- 
ing feature was the history of the early efforts for 
the formation of the State Agricultural Society, 
and its progress to the present elevated stand 
which it occupies. The award of premiums, and 
2 h, in answer to the reiterated calls of the 
multitude, from Gov. Seward, closed the fair of the 
second day on the show-ground. 

The Pet hae came off with great eclat, 
. in another quarter of the town. Thirty-nine can- 
didates stood ready to — for the prize, but 
owing to the lack of room, but twenty-six entered. 
The quantity of land required té*be plowed was 
one fourth of an acre, within 75 minutes, which 
in every instance was done within the time, and 
well done. Thecompetition in the plowing-match 
was decidedly greater than it has ever been before, 
and shows the increased interest our farmers are 
taking in this subject. 

In the evening a select ee was got up, at 
which about 150 members of the society, and gen- 
tlemen from abroad were present. After a brief 
address from Mr. Wadsworth, which he closed b 
giving as a toast, “ The health of the Farmer o 

ni eel “a po re Aer ave amid ae 
peat prolonged applause, he gave one o 
those 7. reasoned, schabed, and philosophical, 
yet off-hand speeches, that no man but the farmer 
of Marshfield can so successfully achieve. Noth- 
we: short of the entire speech, will give any idea 

its beauty and power, characterized as it was, 
like all that comes from that giant mind, by the 
most perfect simplicity, nthdioen, conviction, 
and eloquence. His first speech occupied nearly 
ap hour and a half, and was followed by Gov. 
Seward, and Mr. Gowan of Philadelphia, after 
which, Mr. Webster gave another stinging speech 
of some 20 minutes, on the disgrace of repudiation. 
He was followed by Col. Alston of South Carolina, 
who was present with some other gentlemen from 
that state, and Hon. Adam oa of Canada 
West. Many other brief speeches were made, 


all of which were excellent. Many an interchange 
of wit or wisdom were sent across the tables in 





all directions,” like a spirited, but somewhat ir- 
regular play at shuttlecock. The party adjourned 
at little after 12, and in its development of mind, 
was a glorious finale to the development of mat- 
ter in the glorious anniversary of our annual State 
Show and Fair of 1843. 


PREMIUMS. 


BULLS. 

First Class.—L. F. Allen, Black Rock, 1st prem. ;* 
J. S. Wadsworth, Geneseo, 2d; Geo. Hathaway, 3d ; 
D. H. & P. Brooks, 4th. 

Second Class.—P. A. Remson, Ist premium; N. 
Chappell, 2d; E. P. Beck, 3d; Guy Collins, 4th. 

Third Class.—C. F. Crosby, 1st premium; A. & J. 
McArthur, 2d; Thomas H. Newbould, Avon, 3d; E. P. 
Beck, 4th. ; 

Fourth Class.—J. M. Sherwood, Ist premium; J. 
Johnstone, 2d; L. F. Allen, 3d and 4th. 

cows. 

Class Fifth_—J. M. Sherwood, !st premium; John 
Johnstone, 2d; L. F. Allen, 3d; R. H. Hyam, 4th. 

Class Sixth—T. H. Newbould, Ist premium; A. 
Packard, 2d; J. M. Sherwood, 3d. 

Class Seventh.—J. M. Sherwood, Ist premium; L. F. 
Alien, 2d; T. H. Newbould, 3d. 

Class Eighth.—Wm. Cook, Lysander, Onondaga co., 
Ist premium; P. A. Remson, 2d; L. F. Allen, 3d. 


DAIRY COWS. 

Geo. A. Mason, Jordan, Ist. 

WORKING OXEN. 

Class Fifth—John P. Root, York, Livingston co., 
Ist premium; Allen Ayrault, Geneseo, 2d ; —— Allen, 
Syracuse, 3d. 

Class Sixth._— Allen Ayrault, Geneseo, Ist premium ; 
John Ayrault, 2d; W. W. Wadsworth, 3d. 

Class Ninth.—David Brooks, Avon, Ist; ——— Free- 
man, Geneseo, 2d; George C. Latta, Greece, 3d; 
Allen Ayrault, 4th. 

Class Tenth.—Edward A. Le Roy, Caledonia, Ist ; 
T. H. Newbould, 2d; Aaron Packard, 3d; Jno. B. 
Murray, Mt. Morris, 4th. - 

Class Eleventh.—Calvin Ward, Richmond, Ist and 
2d; W. W. Wadsworth, 3d; David Brooks, 4th. 

Classes 12, 13, & 14.—Andrew Snyder, Henrietta ; 
1st; Wm. Stanbrough, 2d; George A. Mason, Jor- 


dan, 3d. 
FAT CATTLE. 

Jeremiah Brown, Ridgeway, 1st; W. A. Mills, Mt. 
Morris, 2d and 3d. 

STALLIONS. 

Henry Paddock, Penfield, 1st; Wm. M. May, Pal- 
myra, 2d; E. Halloway, Lima, 3d; Alex. Baldwin, 
Romulus, 4th. 

Class Second.—Kinsey Stottle, Chili, 1st; E. Wat- 
kins, Hopewell, 2d; D. G. Billings, Clarkson, 3d. 

MATCHED HORSES, 

J. R. Parker, Rochester, 4th. 

SHEEP. 

Fat Sheep.—George Caward, Ist; T. Noman, 2d; 
Wm. Swales, 3d. 

Long and Middle Wool.—W. Swales, 1st; Thomas 
Terry, 2d; W. Swales, 3d; John Battridge, 4th. 

Pen of 3 Ewes.—Allen Ayrault, Ist; L. Cheesbro, 
2d; John Beatty, 3d; W.C. Cornell, 4th. 

Class Second.—J. M. Sherwood, Ist: Riehard Ran- 
dall, 2d. 

* The name of Ist prize bull is Mayduke, bred by the Hon. 


Adam Ferguson of Canada West, from stock imported direct from 
England by himself. 
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Pen of 5 Lambs.—W. C. Cornell, 1st. 

Class Second.—J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, Ist; J. 
Parsons, 2d, 3d, and 4th. 

Fine Wool.—Charles Colt, Geneseo, Ist; Roswell 
Root & Brothers, 2d; Norman Frisbee, 3d; Geo. 
Cobb, 4th. 

Saxon Ewes.—Charles Colt, 1st ; R. Root & Brothers, 
2d; N. Frisbee, 3d. 

Saxon Lambs.—R. Root & Brothers, 1st. 

Merino Bucks.—C. Fellows, S. Chili, 1st; L. Chees- 
bro, 2d. 

SWINE. 

Boars.—H. C. Hills, Oneida co., Ist; D. Budd, 
Vienna, 2d; S. Tibbets, 3d; H. Raymond, 4th. 

Sows.—L. F. Allen, Buffalo, Ist; Wm. Wheeler, 
Rochester, 2d; Jno. Langham, 3d; P. A. Smith, 4th. 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 


Woollen Blankets.—1st premium, David S. Lee, 
Darien, $5 
Domestic Flannel.—George W. Webb, Pamela, 
Jefferson co., 5 00 
Extra premium—$2 50 to Hart & Massey, Jefferson 
co., and O. Allen, Wheatland. 
Woollen Cloth.—1st premium, Clark Corbin, Ovid, 
5 


Seneca co., 
Woollen Carpet.—Jona J. Gillam, East Bloom- 
ingfield, 5 00 
Double Carpet Coverlet—James A. Worth, Alex- 
ander, 00 
Linen.—Mrs. A. Halleck, Westmoreland, 00 


Linen Diaper.—Ezra Bishop, Attica, 

Hearth Rug. 
Extra premium—$1 50 to J. M. Rockwood, 

ford, and Mrs. James L. Clark, Clarkson. 

Kersey.——S. M. Hanford, Perinton, 

Rag Carpet.—Orlando A. Hall, Parma, 

Tow Cloth—David J. Lee, Darien, 

Wove Stockings.—Ezra Bishop, Attica, 

Knit Stockings. ——~ —, 

Sewing Thread.—Ezra Bishop, Attica, 


FLOWERS. 


Greatest Variety and Quantity.—Ellwanger & 
Barry, Rochester, $5 00 
Second Best.—Miss Wadsworth, Geneseo, 3 00 
Third Best.—Miss Mary P. Utiey, Volume of Trans. 
Best Floral Ornament.—Wnm. King, Rochester, 5 00 
Volume of Tiunsactions to Henry Billings, for a large 
bouquet of asters, &c. 





itts- 
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BUTTER. 
H. Morrison, Orange co., $8 00 
A. B. Porter, Canandaigua, 5 00 
D. Wood, West Bloomfield, 5 00 
Isaac Seeley, 5 00 
Wm. Sternburgh, Henrietta, 5 00 


B. Piffard, Livonia co., 2 Volumes of Transactions 


and $2. 
CHEESE. 

T. Berks, Herkimer ¢o., $7 
B. Hathaway, 4 
H. Arnold & Son, 6 
J. Ide, Jefferson co., 5 
N. Bronson, Warsaw, 5 

dohn Lapham, Farmington, 2 
tions and $2. 


Volumes of Transac- 


FRUITS. 
Greatest Variety of Table Apples.—D. Thomas, 
Cayuga co., $5 00 
Second Greatest.—B. Hodge, Buffalo, 3 00 


Third Greatest.—O. Phelps, Canandaigua, Volume of 
Transactions. 





Best 12 Sorts.—Abner Bryant, Buffalo, $3 00 
Seedling Apples—Jonathan Buel, W. Bloomfield, 5 00 
Table Pears.—D. Thomas, Cayuga co., 3 00 
Winter Pears.—D. Thomas, Cayuga €O., Volume of 


Transactions. 
Quinces.—Nathaniel Draper, Brighton, Transactions. 
Peaches.—N. G. Hotchkiss, Vienna, do. 
Plams.—Isaac Hills, Rochester, do. 


Native Grapes.—J. W. Smith, Rochester, do. 
Foreign Grapes.—Elihu Tyler, Buffalo, do. 


PLOWING MATCH. 


1. Wm. Cornell, Henrictta; Thomas Farl, plow- 
man; Cayuga plow. 

2. John Chapman, Ogden; Michael Murray, plow- 
man; Laughlirg plow. 

3. "Hosea Moffat, Brownsville, Jefferson co.; Geo. 
W. Pheips, plowman ; Quaker plow. 

4. S. Burtiss, Phelps, Ontario co.; John Dore, 


| plowman; Burrill plow. 


5. P. W. Dickey, Phelps; D. C. Dick, plowman; 
Coddings’ plow. 

6. William Hamilton, York; himself plowman ; 
Steward plow. 

7. H. Wyard, Avon; Peter O'Hare, plowman ; Liv. 


co. plow. 


8. Donald McNaughton, Wheatland; M. Loder, 
plowman; Lord’s plow. 
9, D. W. McPherson, Wheatland; R. Dinwiddie, 


plowman ; Montgomery co. plow. 

10. F. B. Shaver, Livingston co. ; James Blackwell, 
plowman. 

11. Stephen Otis, ——; himself plowman; Monroe 
co. plow. 

12, Hiram Smith, ——; himself plowman ;”Cayuga 
co. plow. 


13. W. A. Hogmire, Avon ; Steward plow. 
14. R. C. Styles, East Bloomfield ; S. Earls, plow- 
man; Ontario co. plow. 
15. E. J. ieee, Oxford, Chenango co. ; himself 
ywowman; Avery plow. 
16. Geo. Shatfer, Scottsville; Joha Sali, plowman ; 
Livingston co. plow; took first premium last fall. 
17. E. W. Jones, "Bristol ; himself plowman ; Cod- 
dings’ plow. 
18. Wm. Brodie, Riga; W. Brodie, Jr., plowman ; 
Stewart’s plow. 
19. John Betridge, Riga; W. Betridge, plowman; 
Genesee plow. 
20. William Hamilton, Alexander; himself plow- 
man; Scotch plow. 
21. D. MeNaughton, Caledonia ; himself plowman ; 
Peck plow. 
22. Isaac Selye, Henrietta ; himself plowman ; Onei- 
da plow. 
23. Joha Campbell, Caledonia; Robert Paterson, 
plowman ; Caledonia plow. 
a D. W. McPherson, Caledonia; Connecticut 
plow. 
25. Tobias Wetmer, Amherst, Erie co.; himself 
plowman ; Washington plow. 
26. J. Howell, “Chili; William “Pace, plowman ; 
Caledonia plow. 


The following we understand to be the names of the 
successful competitors at the plowing match. 
1st premium—J. Howell’s team, Chili, Mr. Pare, 
plowman, $15.00 
2d premium—W. Utley, Phelps, " 00 
3d premium—W. Craig, York, 5 00 
4th premium—Geo. Shaffer's team, Wheatland, John 
Sall, plowman, Volume of Transactions. 
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NEW YORK FARNERS’ CLUB. 
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NEW YORK FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Own account of the fruit season, it was resolved 
in the monthly meeting of the Farmers’ Club for 


August, to hold semi-moathly meetings for the | 
| the same we have ever seen. 


succeeding two months. The semi-monthly meet- 





ing accordingly took place at the Pacific Hotel, on 


the 29th of August, and the regular monthly on, 


the second Tuesday of September. There was a/| 


fine display of vegetables, fruits, and flowers each 
time, and crowded assemblies preseat, among 
which we noticed at the last, from abroad, Don 
Antonio Freyre, secretary of the Economical Pa- 
triotic Society of Havana, also Mr. Lewis of Ken- 
tucky, Commodore Dekay of the United States 
navy, &c. General Johnsoa of Brooklyn was in 
the chair at both meetings. 


Mr. Parsons of Flushing, presented a leaf of the 
Pawlownia Imperialis,a rare tree, recently im- 
ported by him. Itis a native of Japan, and has 
now become well acclimated in France. It re- 
ceives its name, we believe, from the present 
Queen of Hollaad, in consequence of being first in- 
troduced into Europe by a Hollander. It has a 
rapid growth, with a large expanse of leaf, sur- 
rounded by three branches of a fragrant blue flower. 

Mr. Townsend of Astoria, a very superior kind 
of garden corn; also a variety of the same, every 
grain of which had a husk; also superior white 

irginia wheat, producing, this year, at the rate 
of 40 bushels to the acre. 

Mr. Clowes of Harsimus, extra-sized beets and 








carrots. 
Mr. Brill of the same place, beets two and a half 





feet in length, produced from an amalgamation of | 
the bicod beet and scarcity; also a bouquet of 
great beauty, gathered from seedling verbinas. 

Mr. Sidel!, green gage plums grown at King- 
ston, measuring six inches in circumference; also 
luxuriant stalks of the Egyptian corn grown at 
Westchester, something like the millet. Mr. 
Wakeman remarked that Mr. Van Winkle of 
Bergen had grown it at the rate of 77 bushels per 
acre, weighing 62 lbs. to the bushel, and intended 
this year to grind and flour some of the grain, for 
the purpose of seeing what kind of bread it will 
make. Commodore Dekay remarked that he had 
seen none but this kind of corn growing in Pales- 
tine. 

Mr. Bolle, very fine seedling roses grown at his 
garden on the Bloomingdale road near 50th street, 
from seeds planted a year ago last November. 

Mr. Halsey of Astoria, nectarines seven and a 
half inches in citcumference. 

Mr. Covert of Bushwick, a cucumber 20 inches 
io length. 

Dr. Cardenus of Bergen, the klosh apple, an ex- 
cellent fruit for the table; also pound pears. He 
will furnish cuttings to any one desiring them. 

Mr. Stebbins of Northampton, Massachusetts, 
through Mr. Wakeman, specimens of bark-silk, 
made from the bark of the mulberry tree. A com- 





mittee consisting of Messrs. Wakeman, Stevens, 


and Meigs, was appointed to examine and report 
on this subject. 

Mr. Ward, Isabella grapes. 

Mr. Stevens of Astoria, figs; also grapes. 

Mr. Steel of Jersey city, the largest bunches of 


Mr. Tibbets of Yonkers, a very large double to- 
mato, weighing two pounds ten ounces, and fifteen 
inches in circumference. 

Mr. Stryker, cultivated cranberries of superior 
size to those which grow wild. The vines were 
transplanted by him in April last. Also the large 
pine-apple pears. 

General Johnson remarked, that the Wapato 
found on the Columbia river is not a potato, but a 
bulbous root, growing in the mud at the bottom 
of ponds, and therefore can not be introduced here. 

A discussion arose at some length between 
Messrs. Johnson, Knapp, Stevens, and Wakeman, 
relative to the best breeds‘of cattle. They seemed 
inclined upon the whole rather in favor of the na- 
tives. General Johnson remarked, that the best 
cross he had known for the farm and butcher, was 
that of the Durham on the Holland cattle. Mr. 
Stevens thought the English cattle superior, as 
they had greatly increased their size, and improved 
their quality in the past century. 

Mr. Carter presented a written report on the 
ogee of cows, detailing his experience at 

ength. 

General Johnson gave it as his opinion that the 
seed-stones of peaches were impregnated with the 
destructive insect that spreads such havoc among 
our orchards. Several gentlemen remarked that 
they had planted peach-stones from Buenos Ayres 
and the countries on the Mediterranean, without 
success. Since the meeting of the club we have 
seen a large number of flourishing young trees 
growing in Mr. Bergen’s nursery at Brooklyn, pro- 
duced from the Mexican peach-stones. The Mexi- 
can peach-tree is free from the yellows. 

Messrs. Haven and Stevens thought alkalies 
were the best manure for grapes, and recommended 
grafting the native wild ones on the Isabella, be- 


cause it 1s So early ripe. 


Mr. Lewis of Kentucky stated that zea maize, 
(Indian corn,) originally had a husk on each grain ; 
that the northern Indians had corn with the husk 
on each grain, but that it has disappeared by cul- 
tivation. A variety of other subjects were touched 
upon, after which the club adjourned. 


The next regular monthly meeting will take 
place on the second Tuesday of October. We 
trust that the club will soon take the resolution 
of announcing the subjects of discussion one month 
in advance, so that the members can have an op- 
portunity of preparing themselves for them. 


ELECTRICITY, AND ITS EFFECT ON GROWING 
Piants.—It is supposed, with much probability, 
that electricity in the atmosphere has much to do 
in promoting the rapid growth of vegetation. It 
is well known that a current of electricity passing 
through an egg, will perfect the chicken in six or 
eight days, while the natural development by in- 
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cubation is twenty-one days. The effect, too, has 
been shown in the rapid maturity of plants which 
have been subject to a constant flow of the electric 
fluid. During the season of vegetation, plants may 
be benefited by electricity, not only as conductors 
to and from the atmosphere, but possibly also by 
the formation of nitric acid, caused by the electric 
spark passing through the air, which, diluted by 
the rain, and afforded to the roots of the plant, isa 
powerful aid to vegetative development. 

ReceirtT For Curtnc Hams.—We have been 
handed the fullowing receipt for curing hams by 
one of the most eminent practitioners in this city ; 
the saleratus is at least new to us, and we there- 
fore publish it although it may not be a new ingre- 
dient in the receipt to others. In Cincinnati, 
where large quantities of hams are annually cured, 
pepper, allspice, cloves, nutmeg, cinnamon, and 
other little ingredients are usually added ; but to 
the receipt. 

Cover the bottom of the cask with coarse salt, 
lay on the hams with the smooth or skin side 
down, sprinkle over fine salt, then another layer 
of hams, and so continue until the cask is full. 
This ought to be of the larger kind. A cask 
holding 64 gallons is small enough, and it would 
be better if it held 120 gallons. Make a brine in 
the following proportions: 6 gallons water, 9 tbs. 
salt, 4 lbs. brown sugar, 3 oz. saltpetre, 1 oz. sal- 
eratus. Scald and scum, and when cold pour the 
brine into the cask until the hams are completely 
covered. ‘The hams should remain in this pickle 
at least three months, and a little longer time 
would do them no harm. 

Bene-SeeD O1t.—The Ouachita Courier says 
that the bene plant is cultivated with success by 
Mr. M’Iutyre, for the purpose of obtaining oil from 
its seed. ‘Pwenty bushels of seed is considered a 
fair average per acre, which will give 50 gallons 
of pure oil, worth $1.25 per gallon, making a prod- 
uct of $62.50 per acre. The oil is pleasant to the 
taste, and superior to the olive-oil usually obtained. 
It is pretty generally known, that nothing is more 
soothing in cases of cholera infantum or bowel 
complaints, especially in children, than the muci- 
lage made by dipping the green leaf in water— 
the seed is also an agreeable article as seasoning 
for food. 

Kitn-Dricp Corn Meat is exported in consider- 
able quantities from the west, down the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, to the West Indies. The meal 
is said to keep sweet and sound for a whole year 
in any climate. New York is something of an 
exporter also of this article to various parts of the 
world. We have not a doubt that the more this 
article becomes known abroad, the higher it will 
stand in public favor. Immense quantities might 
be sold in Great Britain and Ireland, could the in- 
habitants once get a taste of it. 


ArtiricaL Oysters.—The following recipe was 
given us recently by a lady in Dutchess county, for 
making, wha‘ to our taste, is a delicious dish. 

TAKE young green corn, grate it inadish; to 





one pint of this add one egg well beaten, a small 
tea-cup of flour, half a cup of butter, some salt 
and pepper, and mix them well together. A ta- 
ble-spoonful of the batter will make the size of an 
oyster. Fry them a light brown, and when done 
butter them. Cream, if it can be procured, is bet- 
ter than butter. 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE Massacnusetts Horticute 
TURAL Socrery.—After a splendid exhibition at 
Boston, this society held its fifteenth anniversary 
at the Pavilion. A deputation from the American 
Institute of this city was present, and though 
strongly pressed, we regretted that we could not 
have been one of the number. It was a joyous, 
and we doubt not a profitable meeting. Some of 
the toasts at the dinner strike us as being of a new 
species. 

“ The Game of Gardening—Something to cué anda 
good deal of shovelling. 

«‘ But no Tricks in the trade 
Except what we take with the spADE. 

“ His Majesty King Pippin—Unlike other kings, he 
can get mellow without losing his dignity. 

“ Tu-lips from Eve’s Garden—May we set our faces 
against them.” 





To AcricutturaL Societres.—We tender our 
grateful acknowledgments to the officers of vari- 
ous agricultural societies, for their polite invita- 
tions to be present at their respective shows and 
fairs. We assure them that nothing would give 
us more pleasure than to assist at one and all. 
We had made engagements some two months 
since to attend such as it would be in our power 
this season, others will be visited another year. 
We were particularly desirous of being present at 
Northampton, Philadelphia, Wilmington, and 
Baltimore ; but previous engagements, and edito- 
rial duties will not admit of it the present season. 

Soutu-Down SHEEP For Sate.—We would call 
particular attention to the advertisement of Mr. 
Rotch in this number. His sheep have been im- 
ported from some of the choicest flocks of England, 
and at a great expense, and those wishing to pur- 
chase will not soon meet with so good an oppor- 
tunity. ae : 

GaLLoway CaTtte.—To any one desirous of 
obtaining a beautiful Scotch black Galloway cow 
and bull, see advertisement. ; 

Ture Atpany CuLtrvator.—Those who feel in- 
terested, will find a full answer, under Editor’s Ta- 
ble, to the personalities which appeared in the’ 
September number of that paper. It is the first 
time, and we intend it shall be the last, that we 
condescend to notice such things. 

Extra Numsers.—We shall issue a number of 
our paper on the 15th and 1st of each month here- 
after, till Volume II. is completed, which will be 
on the 15th of December next. We trust that 
our friends will bear this in mind, and favor us 
with an extra quantity of communications. Vol- 
ume III. will promptly commence on the 1st of 
January, 1844. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
THE BEST SHEEP COUNTRY. 


Iberville, La., August 12th, 1843. 


Yovcr correspondent, Americus, in his second 
paper on sheep-husbandry, page 12 asks, ‘“‘ Where 
1s the best sheep country? Is there no region 
within the United States, where, while it is cool 
enough in summer to be a grass-growing country, 
the winters are so short and mild, that sheep will 
not require much, if any feeding. I ask for infor- 
mation. Will not some of your readers at the 
south and southwest inform us ?” 

Accepimg the question as a general one, I an- 
swer, that Louisiana and the southern part of Mis- 
sissippi will nearly fit the measure of the country 
required by Americus. Cool enough in summer 
to grow grass, and so mild in winter as scarcely to 
deserve the name. Here, sheep require little or 
no feeding, and yet they thrive well, and have the 
reputation of producing superior mutton. Perhaps 
a short description of the climate and country will 
not be amiss; and then Americus can judge for 
himself, whether Ican claiin to have found the 
“best sheep country.” 

The west bank of the Mississippi is level land. 
The east bank, from the gulf of Mexico to the 
bayou Manchac, or Iberville river, as it is called on 
some maps, is very level. From this place north, 
it is composed of clay-hills. So much for the 
country. The climate ts generally equable. The 
severe weather of winter is seldom less than a 
week, or more than three weeks duration. In 
summer we sometimes have severe droughts. I 
_ have known them last six weeks, and this is the 
worst weather we have all the yearround. Then, 
on the hills, the pastures are burned up, and in the 
lowlands much injured, though not entirely destroy- 
ed; for nature, at that time, is prolific in dispen- 
sing her plenteous and refreshing dews. These 
are our extremes. This year we have had a wet 
season. The grass in the lots about my house has 
been green for twelve months pasi, never once 
having been poor feeding. I would not like totell 
how many cows, calves, sheep, and occasionally 
a have been pastured on them. The verdure, 
to be appreciated should be seen. So much for 
the pastures. Of the capability of theland to sup- 
ply food, Americus can judge when I tell him, 
that full crops of corn can be made (barring bad 
seasons), if planted any time from February to 
July. I have sowed oats in February, and cut 
them the last of March ; planted corn in May, and 
gathered 48 bushels per acre from the same ground, 
and all without manure. The land is inexhausti- 
ble, having no bottom. It would make northern 
farmers laugh at the idea of resting land with 
corn. But cane and cotton-land is always so reno- 
vated. Good planters sow peas with their corn. 
But to return. Some persons follow with peas, 
after oats; and such masses of verdure you never 
saw, and better hay made from pea-vines never 
was eaten. Of the quantity per acre I can not say. 


There is also a natural grass, which succeeds the 
white clover, called crab-grass. 


It grows in every 





and any place, and much hay is gathered from the 
corn-fields after fodder is pulled, by provident plant- 
ers. The turning rows and hauling-roads on su- 
gar plantations are covered in the fall with it, and 
much hay made. Corn can be sowed broad-cast 
four or five times on thesame land. Irish potatoes 
turn out 400 bushels to the acre; sweet potatoes 
and ruta baga half as much more. Oat, rye, 
and wheat straw, we save for fodder. In short, 
everything that can be converted into food for cat- 
tle and sheep in the northern states, can be made 
to serve the same purpose here. No attention is 
paid to artificial treatment. Weare in that respect 
im “ pures naturalibus” (a natural state.) Three 
fourths of the year on the coast,* sheep run on the 
roads and levees in front of the plantations; after 
they are turned into the fields, the crops are gath- 
ered. So much for the country as it is, and what 
it might be. A word now about the sheep. 
Sheep have only been considered valuable on 
account of their carcase; and the flavor of Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi mutton has been celebrated 
for a long time in this part of the world. Of the 
breeds I can say nothing, thongh I fancy it would 
puzzle the most skilled to refer many of them to 
any “class and order.” I have been informed, 
however, that one capable of judging, has pro- 
nounced the common stock about Natchez to be 
the best “‘cormmon stock” in the United States 
since 1835. The South-Downs (where won’t they 
thrive ?) have been introduced here, and are rapid- 
ly spreading, though I am sorry to see they are 
being crossed with inferior natives. Of their pro- 
ductiveness J can only say that it is most marvel- 
lous. ‘“¢ Few die, and we have no fear from wolves,” 
vide American Agricultarist, page 115, and they 
receive no protection from sheds, although they 
ought, to our shame be it said. Food, except the 
pastures, they receive none; and no other care or 
attention, except to salt them twice a week. All 
the other aid they receive, is obtained from Dame 
Nature. No art used and nane expended ; and yet 
they are just fat enough to be delicious. I have 
often seen mutton on the table so fat that I could 
not eat it. Of the quality of the wool I can say 
nothing ; perhaps it would take one hundred hairs 
of an Austrian sheep to equal one of a Creole 
(vide Am. Ag., p. 93.) Ihave heard it said, and 
I believe it is by most persons considered as “res 
adjudicata,” (a thing settled,) that fine-woolled 
sheep degenerate in warm climates. Query ? as 
to the Merinos I fancy that the isothermal degree 
of latitude of the south of Spain, would not be very, 
very far, from the latitude of New Orleans. I am 
inclined to suspect that this, like many other 


“ generally received opinions,” wiil fail when test- 


ed by the talisman of experiment. I have been in- 
formed by a lady, a native of this country, that 
some thirty years or more since, it was thought 
that cabbages would not grow in this climate! 
Now we have spring cabbages, summer cabbages, 
and winter cabbages—the winter much the best. 


* Note.—The word “ coast,” used at the south, means 
the banks of the Mississippi from its mouth to the distance 
of about 200 miles above New Orleans. It is a perfect 
paradise to look at, particularly in the months of April 
and May. See our description, Vol. I., p. 100, American 
Agriculturist.—Eb. 
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I must conclude, by saying, if I have been late 
in replying to Americus my apology must be that 
I have been but one month a subscriber to your 
paper, and received the back numbers only a few 
days since. If I can afford any other information, 
I shall do it with much pleasure. Kee 


For the American Agriculturtst. 
THE AGRICULTURE OF CUBA.—No. III 
Ingenio Atalaya, May 18th, 1843. 


Dear Sir: Agreeably to promise in my last let- 
ter, I now proceed to describe the mode in which 
they manufacture sugar in this section of the island. 

As soon as the cane is fully matured, cut, and 
carted to the mill in quantities sufficient to com- 
mence the operation of grinding and boiling, a busy 
and cheerful scene ensues. The mills are set in 
motion by oxen urged on by the negro song; the 
canes are passed through the rollers; the rich, 
white juice begins to flow, which is conveyed into 
receivers ; negroes are employed in making lime- 
water, washing and cleaning the boilers, adjusting 
the ormas or moulds, and preparing fuel for light- 
ing up the fires. The apparatus for grinding usu- 
ally consists of three upright rollers of iron or wood, 
turned by oxen, but rarely there may be found the 
horizontal rollers of Collinge improved by Bell and 
others. The canes are twice subjected to the ac- 
tion of these rollers, by which means they are 
nearly deprived of their juice; and the trash is car- 
ried away, spread upon the ground to dry, and 
afterward used for fuel. The expressed juice 
flows from the mill in gutters into copper receivers 
or clarifiers which are generally two in number, 
and are placed over the flues. ‘The caldrons or 
boilers are four in number, and are proportioned 
in size according to the power of the mill and the 
extent of the plantation. The boiler into which 
the clarified juice is first conveyed from the receiv- 
er, is usually equal in capacity to the receiver it- 
self, and on this estate contains 720 gallons. The 
second boiler is of about two thirds the magnitude 
of the first; the third three fifths of the second ; 
and the fourth or Jast boiler employed, is of about 
one half of the capacity of the third. The boilers 
are set near to each ilies in a direct line, the first 
two having separate flues, which are provided with 
dampers for regulating the draft and diminishing 
at pleasure the action of the fire. | 

A trusty man is employed to watch over and di- 
rect the whole operation of the mill, A part of 
his duty consists in seeing that all parts of the es- 
tablishment and every vessel or implement is kept 
clean and in order. Without this cleanliness, an 
attempt to manufacture good sugar would prove 
futile. The rollers, mill-beds, and gutters for con- 
ducting the juice, must be well sprinkled with 
lime whenever the work stops; and every morn- 
ing ana evening all the utensils must be washed 
with hot ley or lime-water, and afterward rinsed 
with clean, cold water. | 

As soon as the mill is put in motion, and aclari- 
fier is filled with expressed juice, the fire is hghted 
up, and the process of tempering commenced. 





This consists in adding an alkali to the juice in 
such quantities as the practical knowledge or dis- 
cretion of the operator may dictate. In general, 
about one quart of clear lime-water is used, in 
600 or 700 gallons of juice from old cane, and 
about double that quantity to that of new cane. 
On some plantations, however, in the vicinity of 
Bayatabo, the natural properties of the cane are 
such that no tempering is necessary beyond that 
roduced in cleansing the boilers and utensils with 
ime-water. The sugar from the estate of Don 
Juan Callejas, in particular, exceeds in beauty that 
of St. Croix. Samples of this sugar may be seen 
at his agents, Messrs. Holt and Owen, 209 Front 
street, New York, where further information can 
be given relative to its manufacture. 

As the juice in the clarifiers becomes heated. 
nearly to the boiling point, the feculent matter 
separates and rises to the surface in the form of a 
scum. It is then conducted into the largest boiler, 
where it is suffered to boil. Thescum, as it rises, 
is carefully removed with a scummer, and as soon 
as the juice in this boiler is reduced by scumming 
and boiling, that it can be contained in the second 
boiler, it is laded therein. The same process is 
then continued in the second boiler as in the 
first, and if the color of the liquor does not 
then appear so clear as may be desired, more 
lime-water is added. If the froth rises in large 
bubbles, and the liquor is clear, it is considered to 
be in good condition. When the liquor is suffi- 
ciently reduced to be contained in the third boiler, 
it is transferred therein, and so on to the fourth, 
where the fire is more intense. The last two 
boilers are kept full by constantly lading the sirup 
from one into the other, and at the same time con- 
tinuing the scumming. When the ebullition of 
the sirup becomes too violent, it is prevented from 
running over by heating it and breaking the bub- 
bles with a large skimmer or wooden spatula. As 
soon as the “ proof point” arrives, the fire is abated, 
and the sirup as rapidly laded into a cooler, and 
the boilers immediately refilled. ‘This point is de- 
termined by observing when grains of sugar begin 
to form on the back of the ladle when cooled; or, 
when a thread of the sirup produced by the thumb 
and forefinger will break before it can be drawn 
beyond a length of half an inch. 

Contiguous to the boilers are placed the coolers, 
which generally consist of large log troughs, or 
vessels formed of planks about ten feet long, five 
feet wide, and one foot deep. Two successive 
charges of sirup are conveyed from the last boiler 
into each cooler, and there left to remain until 
crystallization takes place, which usually requires 
but a few hours. The sirup or sugar is then trans- 
ferred into the ormas or conical earthen moulds, 
or more recently into barrels or hogsheads, which 
are placed over the molasses cistern and left to 
drip. In the course of 24 to 36 hours the plugs 
are withdrawn from the ormas or hogsheads, and 
they are allowed to remain undisturbed for 20 or 
30 days. The sugar is then removed from the 
moulds and emptied on wooden platforms, and ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun until its color and tex- 
ture please the operator. It is then assorted and 


packed up in casks for shipment. 
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THE STRAWBERRY. 








The article manufactured by the foregving pro- 
cess is known in Europe and the United States as 
sauscorado or brown sugar, and is the material 
from which white or loaf sugar is often made. 

There is another class of sugar manufactured 
here, known by the name of clayed sugar, which, 
however. is more generally made in the neizhbor- 
hood of Havana, Matanzas, and the older settled 
parts of the island, where also more attention is 
paid to modern improvements, the introduction of 
the steam engine, and other facilities in the manu- 
facture of sugar. 

D. J. Brownr. 


For the American Agriculturist. 
THE STRAWBERR Y.—Conciupep. 
Astoria, July 17, 1313. 


I do not wish to be understood as saying that 
strawherries (the large ones especially) are not 
frequently to be found without their stamens, and 
therefore called female, and perhaps sometimes 
without their pistils, and thence called male, and 
again with calices and petals, without either sta- 
mens or pistils; but they are Jusus natura, or 
abortions, caused, as the writer believes, from 
over cultivation. They can never, as now cultiva- 
ted, produce an abundant crop, for they have not 
the necessary parts on the same plant, which are, 
as a general rule, essential to produce fruit. 
Though any strawberry can be impregnated with 
pollen from another or distant plant, I admit this 
principle, if not universal, is very general, the 
progeny is mongrel if the plants differ; and even 
plants not of the same class and order will, to 
some extent, breed; for instance, the rhododen- 
dron and azalia produce what has heen called the 
rhododendron azaloides, while the first is decan- 
dria monogynia, and the last pentandria mono- 
gynia ; this production is not mengre?, but mule. 
Mr. L. asserts as stated, that the Hudson straw- 
berry will not impregnate certain other varieties. 
To have tried his experiment effectually, it should 
have been repeated many different times and sea- 
sons. Heshould have been certain that two differ- 
ent plants had, when the trial was made, arrived 
at precisely the same maturity. The gardeners 
who produce varieties bring two plants tozether, 
and continue them so growing. They early remove 
the anthers of the plant to be impregnated, for fear 
they may perform the duty; they then watch the 
bursting of the anthers on the male plant, and some- 
times, with a sharp tooth-pick, remove the exu- 
ding pollen to, and deposite it in the ready stigma. 
All this must be many times repeated, always in 
the “‘nick of time,” before we can say the straw- 
berry belongs to the diccian class, having males 
on one plant, and females on another, or that such 
a state 1s the proper one to grow it in. 

Now the rhododendron and azalia have filled 
our woods, ‘cheek by jowl,” from the creation of 
the world, and yet not until we sent these plants 
to England, and they were placed under charge of 
an English gardener, could they be instigated to 
such an unnatural act of concupiscence. But after 


all, it is not quite so bad as to make the poor fe- 





male strawberry break up all its little family ar- 
rangements, and separate from its natural protec- 
tors, creating a neighborhood of nine female domi- 
cils to be visited by one stranger. There is a va- 
riety of sweet William, too. supposed to be pro- 
duced by an intimacy with a carnation. 

After what is stated of the rhododendron and 
azalia, the sweet William and carnation, and 
many other plants might be added, it will be con- 
sidered, the writer fully admits, that the strawber- 
ry pollen may be wafted by winds, carried by in- 
sects, or removed by man, so as to impregnate all 
the varieties of the strawberry, but at the same 
time, he is of opinion that the strawberry is not, 
and can not be, so impregnaied to produce a crop. 

The strawberry has a large number, probably 
fifty or more, pistils, with their styles or tubes ; 
every seed requires for its formation a stigma, and it 
requires the pollen to impregnate it. Now nature 
makes twenty stamens, and bursts their pollen im- 
mediately over the stigma or female parts of each 
plant. ‘They may be said to be created in cover- 
ture. Yet if, with all this nice arrangement, the 
iarge kinds, as grown, do not aed fecundate, 
(for it is thought they have generally the male and 
female parts to some extent,) can it be possible 
that the strawberry would be made productive by 
getting into a breed of them, on which the sexual 
parts were in different plants? Asa general rule, 
the arrangement of Providence preserves all the 
different species of animals and plants distinct; 
now among plants this principle couid not be car- 
ried out, if one plant could readily fecundate other 
plants. And it is not necessary, since the propa- 
gation is made to go on by the sexual parts being, 
in almost all cases, on the same plants. 

The writer believes, though he has no written 
authority for it, that, at least as a general rule, 
the seed of the natural plants give like seed or 
fruit. That is, that the acorn of America gives its 
own species only ; that other nuts and forest trees 
follow the same rule. He knows of the varieties 
of locust and acacia growing and flowering togeth- 
er, and seeds coming up, but no new varieties. 

In the vegetable garden, you find that without 
care or attention, the varieties of cabbage, radish, 
turnep, onion, bean, spinach, lettuce, &c., are 
seeded and grow with different varieties, closer 
together than the one male in ten, would place the 
strawberry, and yet all preserving their distinct 
character. The gourd family, squash, melon, &c., 
are very apt to mix; they present a large funnel- 
shaped blossom, which accounts for it; though 
they do not often double, yet, in a late instance, 
all the flowers on a melon-vine were exhibited in 
England in a double state. The Indian corn, too, 
mixes readily. Providence has given a superabun- 
dance of pollen from the tops of the corn, so as 
almost to cover the ground. Here is the hand of 
a good gardener ; each of the two hundred kernels 
of an ear of corn must have the pollen (or male 
part) to form the kernel, for the kernel or seed 
of corn is the valuable part. 

We eat the seed of none of the garden produc- 
tions, nor of the fruits, but their tubers and pulp. 
To preserve all the seed without lossis not as ma- 
terial in most plants as in the corn; yet if the cob 
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{which is the receptacle for age was to be left 
on nine hills, and the tops or male parts of the 
corn cut off before flowering, and the top left on 
the tenth jill only, the writer believes there would 
be on the nine hills cobs mainly, without corn. 

I must admit one fact which has a bearing on 
the position that the pollen, on different natural 
plants, does not readily fecundate other plants; I 
refer to the grafted trees, the seeds of which are 
understood to give different varieties. I have no 
facts to the contrary, but may it not be, that the 
sap of the natural stock of the grafted fruit does 
enter into the kernels or seed? It does not affect 
the pulp, which is certainly remarkable, but does 
it follow that the stock does not affect the kernel ? 

It is supposed that the pollen of other trees 
causes the consequence referred io, yet I have not 
known the fact well established, that the kernels 
of grafted trees (though entirely separate from 
others) gave the same fruit! ‘The locality where 
Iwrite has only good grafted apples, pears, and 
peaches, growing for miles around it. Ought not, 
therefore, the seed of these grafted trees to give at 
east, as good fruit as the trees around them, if 
they are impregnated by the adjacent trees, as 
supposed? ‘The fact is : i give wretched fruit— 
hog peaches, and poor apples. The cherry ap- 
pears to give the original fruit of the country, now 
almost extinct, a small black cherry. 

But to return to the strawberry. The writer 
Set out a large bed several years since, of the black 
roseberry, strawberry seedlings, (purple would be 
a better name,) every plant came up, and bore 
alike. Now (I do not know the circumstances of 
the locality whence the seed came, being Europe- 
an) the same circumstances or results would not 
arise from our peach, apple, or pear; nor would 
such have been the result if strawberries were 
easily fecundated by other neighbering plants. I 
find too, that the Alpine strawberry is frequently 
propagated for its fruit by seed instead of runners. 
This would not be if the seedlings did not grow 
the Alpine strawberry. 

The habitude of the camelia has some bearing 
on our subject. It has been made to turn the sta- 
mens, and pistils, and all the sexual parts into 
flowers; yet occasionally the double camelia is 
true to nature, and will bear its fruit or seed. So 
too of the pirus japonica, a flowering shrub, = 
cultivated as such, yet the writer has a plant wit 
a dozen er two of fruit on it—a_ great crop for the 
darge strawberry, if on the same ground. 

The writer has a tomato bed, the plants of 
which are all now (July) seven feet high, with 
little fruit, but of large size, not ripe. They are 
growing on the plot where the removed raspber- 
ries grew. He believes the excess of cultivation 
has been playing the mischief with their stamens 
and pistils. Remedy—plant next year ona drier 
and less luxuriant spot. Proof.—A part of the 
seven feet high seedlings were planted in a dry 
soil, and now have a good crop on them. 

For Mr. Hovey’s consolation, I beg. to mention 
that a friend of the writer’s, on a virgin and thin 
soil, coarse gravel, not over four or five inches, 
raised, he informs me, the present season, on a 
patch of 20 feet by 30, five bushels of Hovey straw- 





berries, and was much pleased with their yield ; 
no other strawberry near them. 

Mahon, a gardener of high authority, directs, in 
making a strawberry-bed, that the first runners, or 
those nearest the old plant, be selected as most 
likely to give fruit. ‘There is much to support this 
opinion, and perhaps the planting the end runners 
may have made the plants in many cases sterile. 

This theory of Mr. Longworth, here combatied, 
is not new, for one English gardener, (Mr. Keen,) 
as early as 1809, supposed the Hautboy strawberry 
was diacian—male and female. But Professor 
Lindley, who is very high authority, says, “ In 
cultivating the Hautboy strawberry-plants, from 
bad collections, produce male or sterile plants, as 
gardeners call A ae and many are of opinion that 
these males are necessary in their beds to fertilize 
the others, the consequence is that these beds 
prove more fertile in leaves than in fruit—that 
their sterility comes from the males, asthey always 
produced a superabundance of runners.” 

Mr. Editor, I must apologise for this long arti- 
cle, for I claim neither extensive experience nor 
botanicai science, but I have thought the princi- 
ples put forth in the horticultural periodicals inju- 
rious, and have given my views in a very desultory 
manner, not so much for any value in themselves, 
as from the hope that they will elicit more able 
pens, and more experience in a very interesting 
departmert of our markets and gardens. _ 


For the American Agricullurist. 
SOILS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 


Buffalo, September 4th, 1843. 


Sorts are distinguished by a variety of: names, 
indicative of their character and peculiarities. 
Thus we have clay or argillaceous soils; sandy 
soils, calcareous soils, containing an abundance of 
lime; and peaty soils, in which decayed vegetable 
matter exists in a peculiar state to the exclusion 
of almost every other substance. ‘These form the 
extremes of soils, and wherever they are found un- 
mixed to any extent with other ingredients, they 
are universally barren. Happily for the human 
race, they exist in this condition, only to a very 
limited extent in comparison with the whole sur- 
face of the earth. 

It is one of the first objects of the agriculturist, 
so to modify and temper the soil he tills, that it 
will be suited to the production of the various arti- 
cles he wishes to cultivate. There is very little 
land, comparatively, in the United States, that re- 
quires to be improved by the addition of large 
quantities of other soils; yet when it occurs in 
farms subject to cultivation, a careful consideration 
of our interest will induce a modification with 
such substances as are best fitted to produce this 
object. Very strong clay should be dressed with 
a quantity of sand; and sandy soils should be 
made more adhesive by the addition of clay ; while 
peat soils should be thoroughly drained, and the 
surface covered thickly with sand or gravel. As- 
tonishing effects have been produced by simply 
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a ‘ ° ° 
mixing two or more perfectly barren earths to-| soils; while barley, wheat, oats, grass, &c., are 
gether. best suited to the heaviest clay. 


Clay land should also be underdrained when it 
can be done advantageously. When this is im- 
practicable, the land should so be thrown up with 
the plow, as to allow all the surface water to run 
off quickly, as this species of soil is peculiarly te- 
nacious of moisture, and one of the greatest diffi- 
culties in its cultivation is the keeping it sufficient- 
ly dry. The best system of plowing is to lap one 
furrow on to the other, thus, 

(Fis. 49.) 
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Always plow in the fall for a spring crop when 
practicable. The advantages of this are many and 
great. The principal obstacle to vegetation ina 
strong clay, is the great adhesiveness of the earth, 
by which the rootlets of the plants can not pene- 
trate So as to extract nourishment for the support 
of vegetation. By plowing in the fall in the above 
form, the frost and air crumbles it into a light 
mass of earth, and without any further plowing 
the grain may be sown upon it and harrowed in, 
or it may be plowed thus, 


(Fic. 50.) 
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a, a, surface of the soil unplowed. 
- b, b, portions of the soil untouched by the 
ow. 

q c, ¢, c, furrows turned on the surface of the land. 

d, d, d, furrows turned on top of the first fur- 

rows. 
By the last system of plowing, we have equal 
advantages from the action of frost and air, with 
the additional one of having the general surface 
thrown somewhat higher above the wet than in 
the first example, and for roots or gardens, or any 
object requiring replowing in the spring, perhaps 
it is preferable ; the plow and harrow then giving 
to it such surface as may be required. 

Sandy land must receive a treatment just the re- 
verse. It should be rendered as compact as possi- 
ble, and for this purpose after plowing, seeding, 
and harrowing, it should be rolled as often and 
thoroughly as time will permit. All the intersti- 
ces between the particles of sand should be closed 
up as much as possible, so as to give a foothold 
for the roots, prevent the tworapid escape of mois- 
ture, and the evaporation of the gases from the 
manures. ‘Those manures should be added that 
have a tendency to produce compactness and mois- 
ture, while clays should have such applied to them, 
as tend to separate the soil and give it dryness. 
Excessively coarse and unfermented manures are 
adapted to the latter; while for the former, the 
thort manures, lime, gypsum, and ashes, are the 
most appropriate. 

The productions of these two soils should be 
somewhat different, to afford to the farmer the 
greatest amount of profit. Rye, Indian corn, beans, 
clover, vines, &., are the best adapted to sandy 





By much the largest proportion of land is remo- 
ved far from the eatremes, and with proper:man- 
agement may be made to grow successfully, near- 
ly all the varieties of products claiming the farm- 
er’s attention. Such admits of more varied culti- 
vation, and are congenial to almost every variety 
of manures. Perfect success in the cultivation of 
any soil, can only be achieved by the closest atten- 
tion on the part of the farmer, who must watch 
carefully what is, and what is not, adapted to the 
peculiarity of his soil, manures, and climate. 

R. L. ALLEN. 


For the American Agriculturist. 
FRYE’S LACTOMETER. 


Tus cheap, simple, and readily-applied instru- 
ment can not fail to be of great utility to all per- 
sons who purchase or are concerned any way in 
the use of milk. It will enable the farmer to de- 
termine the quality of his dairy, and to select such 
breeds of cows, and give them such food as will 
yield a rich supply of milk. To heads of families 
and venders of milk in cities, it will prove equally 
advantageous in detecting frauds practised by milk- 
men in feeding their cows on s/ops, and in adul- 
terating their milk with water or otherwise. And 
above all, to mothers and nurses it will be invalu- 
able in affording them the means of testing the 
purity of the milk on which they feed their chil- 
dren. Medical writers afford innumerable proofs 
of ill health, disease, and even death itself in chil- 
dren and adults, where impure milk has been ta- 
ken as food. 

According to Berzelius, the obvious components 
of milk are cream, curd, and whey. 1,000 parts 
of cream of cow’s milk of a specific gravity of 
1.024, contains of 


Butter - - . 45 

Curd - - . 35 

Whey - - = 920 
1,000 


The remaining skimmed milk has a specific 
gravity of about 1.033, and consists of 





Water - + 2+ 2+ © © © 929 
Curd with a trace of butter °° -— = 28 
Sugar of milk Poe. & * 35 
Lactic acid, lactate of potash, and a trace of 
lactate of iron - - : - G 
Muriate and phosphate of potash, and earthy 
phosphates - = 2 2 & 
1,000 


If we extract the curd, the remaining substances 
constitute whey. The curd of milk, or caseous 
matter, partakes in many of its chemical proper- 
ties of the nature of albumen; in other respects it 
resembles vegetable gluten, more especially in the 
fermentation which it undergoes when kept in a 
moist state. Hence it may be considered as par- 
taking of the nature both of vegetable and animal 
food. 

The quality of milk, and, consequently, the pro- 
portions of the several constituents above menuon- 
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ed, vary with the breed of the cow, with the food 
on which she is sustained, with the time that has 
elapsed since she gave birth to her young, with 
her age, state of health, and with the season of the 
year; but in most cases this fluid contains the same 
substances, though in different quantities. In 
warm weather milk contains more butter; in 
cold, more cheese and sugar. 

The instrument in question is constructed and 
for sale at $1 each, including a tin case, by Messrs. 
Frye and Shaw, 222 Water street, N. Y. and may 
be described and used as follows :-— 

LacToMETeR.—(Fic. 51.) 
































fe 
Croton water W. 0 
| 20 

4 milk and } water [- 

40 
4 milk and } water 

60 
# milk and j water [. 

80 
Pure Orange Co. milk 100 




















It will be understood by the annexed cut, that 
the two extremes of the scale of the instrument are 
based upon Croton water at 60° F., and an aver- 
age quality of pure Oranze county milk during the 
months of May, June, July, and August, of the 
same temperature. By mixing the milk and wa- 
ter in equal proportions, and of a temperature as 
above, the instrument will stand at 50°; when 
mixed in a proportion of one fourth milk and three 
fourths water it will stand at 25°, which will indi- 
cate that the mixture contains 25 per cent. of milk, 
and 75 per cent. of water, and so on with other 
proportions. 

How to use the instrument.—Fill the tin tube 
which accompanies the instrument with a portion 
of the milk to be tested, and warm or cool it toa 
temperature of 60° F. Suspend the lactometer in 
the milk, and note the degree on the scale of the 
instrument, which is nearest the surface; and the 
number corresponding thereto will indicate the 
per cent. of pure milk that the liquid contains. 

This instrument was invented by Mr. Frye at 
the special request of the board of Agriculture of 
the American Institute, and has received their 
strongest commendation. D. J. B. 


For the American Agriculturist. 
THE BEST SHEEP COUNTRY. 


Fairfield, Iowa T., August 15th, 1843. 


I promised’ you some account of this Territory, 
and am now reminded of the performance of m 
promise by a late number of your paper, in whic 
a writer on sheep-husbandry propounds the inqui- 
ry, “‘ What is the best region of the United States 
for sheep?” I am satisfied I can answer that 
question by naming Iowa Territory; especially 
the southern portion of it, which is, in my opinion, 
better adapted to sheep-husbandry than any other 
part of the United States. The soil is very rich 
and fertile, yet highly silicious, consisting of a 
black vegetable mould, with an admixture of 15 to 
20 per cent. of sand. The face of the country is 
dry and undulating. From the Mississippi, the 
country ascends gently to an altitude of at least 
500 feet above the level of the river, for a distance 
of 60 or 70 miles. Throughout that distance there 
is no flat, level land—it is all dry and rolling. The 
water is absorbed rapidly, or passes off quickly in 
the numerous streams. Good water for stock 
abounds. Groves of timber and prairie alternate 
in beautiful variety and succession. The timber 
occurs in sufficient abundance for farming purposes, 
and consists of oak, hickory, elm, sugar-maple, and 
the usual forest growth of this latitude—41°. 

The prairies are covered with a luxuriant growth 
of grass, on which millions of shee could be fed. 
It is said by those who have resided in this terri- 
tory for four or five years, thata remarkable improve- 
ment is perceptible in sheep, after having been a year 
or two here. Both carcase and fleece are improved, 
the latter in softness and —— I know that 
this is contrary to general received theory and ob- 
servation, that the quantity and quality of fleeces 
should improve at the same time. But such is 
the well-authenticated fact, and certainly I never 
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saw more thrifty animals than those sheep which 
have been raised in this territory. ; 

The climate, as to temperature, in this part of 
Iowa, resembles very much that of New Jersey. 
But little snow falls during the winter months, and 
scarcely any rain. The dry, rolling, silicious soil, 
and uniform dry climate, seem to constitute this 
country as eminently a wool-growing region, and 
as such, it is appreciated by many of its inhabitants 
already. Large flocks of sheep are constautly 
coming into this territory from Ohio and Indiana ; 
but they consist principally of the common, coarse- 
woolled sheep of the unimproved sort, with a slight 
sprinkling here and there of the Merino and Saxon. 
The prices of these droves vary from $1.25 per head 
to $2.00. 

If a flock of sheep is enclosed in a field of prairie 
grass, they soon eat out and destroy the grass, 
when by sowing on blue grass or timothy, the 
field is soon covered by the imported grass, and 
thus a farm is stocked down in tame grass with- 
out the expense of breaking up the prairie sod. 
That this climate is very favorable to sheep-hus- 
bandry, is proved by the extraordinary improve- 
ment of constitution which takes place among 
those sheep brought into the territory from the 
east. Disease is unknown among their flocks 
here, although the farmers as yet have very im- 
perfect firinzs for their sheep. Indeed, as yet all 
the sheep here are kept during the winter without 
any shelter, and live during the season on the 

rairies, with occasionally a little corn or vats. 

et me add a few words generally on the agricul- 
tural facilities and character of this youngest 
daughter of the republic. There is not in the 
United States anywhere west, an unbounded tract 
of fertile territory uninterspersed by broken, wet, 
or inferior land, like that which lies in this territory 
between the Mississippi and the Missouri. The 
whole expanse of land is adapted to cultivation. 
There is really no inferior land to be found here. 
Wheat, corn, oats, hemp, flax, and tobacco, and 
all our northern grasses, grow luxuriantly. Spring 
wheat is likewise a sure crop. I never saw such 
heads of spring wheat as I have seen here. They 
averaged, in a field [ examined a few days since, 
not less than five inches in length—the berry plump 
and large, the straw bright, and that field will 
yield, I think, at least 35 bushels to the acre. 

The territory is filling up very rapidly. The 
population in 1840 was 43,090. It is now estima- 
ted at 100.000, and is rapidly increasing. Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, furnish us princi- 

ally with our immigrants. Occasionally a New 

orker comes in, though Wisconsin arrests the im- 
migration of the empire state chiefly. Good wa- 
ter is obtained by digging from ten to twenty feet. 
Limestone for building, and stone coal abound. 
The lead region is confined to the northern portion 
of the territory. 

It is surprising how soon your industrious settler 
makes himself a home and a farm here. He 

lants himself down, say on a lot of 160 acres, a 
alf or a quarter of which is timber, and the rest 
prairie. Ifhe hires his work done, he can get his 


fence, nine rails with stake and rider, made for $1 
or 75 cents per rod. Mis prairie he can get broken 


up for $1 or $1.25 per acre, and thus for little 
more than a hundred dollars, he may have fifty 
acres in cultivation, two months after his settle- 
ment. The peach, the plum, and apple, thrive 
most luxuriantly here. The walnut, the hickory, 
and hazle-nut, abound. So do deer, wild turkeys, 
prairie hens, and partridges. 

One advantage Iowa possesses over all other 
new sections of land in the United States, is that 
it is as healthy. Théd dry lands, and climate, 
and great altitude, afford no food for bilious fever 
to generate. The farmer pursues his avocations 
free from the prostrating and debilitating effects 
of those scourges of most new settlements. 

To return to wool-growing. I should be much 
pleased to see a comparative estimate of the pro- 
ductive value of the fine and coarse-woolled sheep 
in your monthly, Will the guantity of wool ob- 
tained from a Cotswold or new Leicester sheep 
compensate for its reduced price? If Merinos will 
only average 4 lbs. per fleece at 30 cents, they can 
not be so profitable here as a new Leicester, 
which will average 8 lbs. of wool at 18 cents per 
lb. The Merino may indeed consume less food, 
but that, here, with our boundless prairie meadows 
and hills, is not a primary consideration. 

I apprehend that you can not at the east on 
your lands worth $40 to $50 per acre, compete in 
wool-growing with the west, where the lands cost 
but $1.25. But for all purposes of wool-growing, 
millions of sheep might be kept moving over the 
government prairie-lands, without any cost to the 
owner but that of a shepherd to guard them, and 
a small expenditure in : summer for putting up 
prairie hay. I can get any quantity of prairie hay 
delivered to me cured and stacked, for $2 per ton. 
But by driving our flocks two or three degrees 
further south into Missouri, they may be kept all 
Winter on the prairies at a very small cost. 

What would be the cost of importing from Eng- 
land via New Orleans, into this territory, South- 
Down sheep, Cotswold, or New Leicesters? 
What is the price in England of such sheep ? 

Berkshire fare and Durhams are quite numer- 
ous here, considering the age of the territory, and 
afford some indication of the intelligence and en- 
terprise of the immigrants who have introduced 
them. Iam much pleased with the country ; its 
climate, the fertility of the lands, the character of 
its population, the rapidity of its settlement, will 
enable Iowa to tread rapidly on the advancing 
steps of her western sisters. I have seen the best 
lands and most highly-cultivated farming districts 
of the United States, and I do not hesitate to say, 
that Iowa surpasses them all in everything which 
makes a country desirabie for human occupation. 

Samvuet J. Bayarp. 


For the American Agriculturist. 


FARMING IN MAINE. 


Augusta, Maine, September 9, 1843. 
Dear Sir: I have just returned from a week’s 
journey through the counties of Kennebec, Frank- 
lin, and Somerset, in this state, and propose to 
give your readers a short chapter on “down east” 





| farming, if you deem it of sufficient interest to oc- 
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cupy a space in your journal. ‘The town of Au- 
gusta lies on both sides the Kennebec river; its 
surface is uneven and hilly. The soil is of a 
sandy loam in some places near the banks of the 
river ; in other places, and especially as you recede 
from the river, the soil is of strong fertile loam. 
The land is very much encumbered after getting 
a short distance from the river, with rock, princi- 
pally a very good quality of granite, which farnishes 
substantial materials for fencing and building, and 
a valuable article for export. ‘Ihe crops are pota- 
toes, corn, spring wheat, oats, peas, and hay; all 
of which are reasonably good. There isa large 
quantity of hay pressed for market at different 
landings on this river. 

From Augusta we passed through the town of 
Readfield, which is one of the best agricultural 
towns in the county. Although it has a hilly and 
rock-bound surface, its soil is a strong productive 
loam, well adapted to grazing, and improves rap- 
idly by cultivation. This town is celebrated for 
its fine oxen, of which I saw 160 yoke in one team 
at their cattle show last October. I doubt wheth- 
er there is a town in New England that can pro- 
duce finer and better-trained oxen than the town 
of Readfield, Kennebec county, Maine. I well 
recollect the performance of the pair of oxen that 
walked off with the premium last fall. They 
were attached to a cart loaded with about three 
tons of stone, the road over which the trial took 
place had about as much ascent as State street, 
Albany, from the Exchange to the Statehouse. 
The team was started from the top of the hill 
with the loaded cart, and driven down tothe plain 
below, holding their load with the utmost ease. 
They were then ordered to wheel, and started to 
make the ascent, which was no trick at all for 
them. When they got to the steepest part of the 
hill, they made a halt at the word of command, 
and after holding the load a moment, they re- 
sponded as readily to the order to march, and 
walked up the balance of the hill. ‘They were 


then driven down the hill again, and as many 
is a fine town, with a rich sandy loam on the river, 


men got on the cart loaded with stone as there 
was room, making the load from four and a half 
to five tons net, and they walked off with the 
whole as easy apparently as before; stopping 
again on the hill and starting in its steepest part 
when commanded. In driving them there was 
no noise or hallooing ; the low words of the team- 
ster and the motion of the goad-stick were all that 
were necessary to make them perform their duty 
in a masterly manner. I believe the team belong- 
ed to a Mr. Haine, of that town. What I have 
said of the crops above, is applicable to all the 
towns through which I passed. The fall feed is 
remarkably good, and consequently the stock will 
go into winter quarters in good condition. 

We next passed through Mount Vernon and 
Vienna, both of these towns are hilly and very 
rocky; they have much more rock than can be 
converted to any useful purposes. There are some 
fine farms in these towns, which are under a good 
state of cultivation; other portions of the towns 
are new, and require a great deal of patient toil to 
subdue and bring the land to a suitable condition 
for profitable cultivation. We now enter the town 





of Chesterville, in Franklin county, and find the 
same remarks made in reference to the two last 
towns applicable to this, except on the branches 
of the Sandy river, where the soil is sandy ona 
sandy loam free from rock, and easier cultivated. 
We then passed through Wilton, a very good 
town; some parts hilly and rocky, others alluvial 
on the bemelion of Sandy river. In this town 
there is a flourishing woollen factory, which is 
manufacturing all such goods as the farmer wishes 
to consume in the woollen line, and furnishes a 
home market for the surplus produce of the neigh- 
borhood. We next came to Farmington, which 
ranks A No.1 as a farming town. It has the 
Sandy river passing through the whole length of 
the town, with its broad rich bottom. Here is 
where the cattle show of Franklin was held last 
year with its superb “ pic nic” dinner, which was 
served up in the Town Hall by its spirited mem- 
bers, and made free toal]. Farmington is a fine 
growing village; I see more building going on 
here than I have seen this season, excepting at 
Boston. We now come to the town of Industry, 
which I think must take its name from the habits 
of its population ; for without industry Iam sure 
they could never make those rock-bound hills 
yield such fine crops, and feed such fiae herds of 
cattle as we saw there. We stayed over night in 
this town with Mr. Shaw, who is one of the best 
farmers of the county, and a man withal, who can 
not content himself to be housed up during the 
long winters of 443° of north latitude. To pass 
away the time, he takes his teams to the woods 
and gets a few logs to the banks of the river, to be 
run in the spring to supply the mills of the lumber- 
men below. Last winter he had about 40 yoke 
of oxen in the woods hauling logs, making a pretty 
good home market for the produce of his farm. 
He sold his logs a few days ago for $37,000! @ 
pretly good winter's work for one farmer. Ido 
not wonder that they call the town Industry. 
We next come to Anson, in Somerset county, ly- 
ing on the west bank of the Kennebec river. This 


and a fine range of hill-lands back. We here 
crossed the Kennebec to the town of Madison, 
which is also a fine agricultural town, lying on the 
east side of the river. 

We now returned to Augusta through the towns 
of Skowhegan, Bloomfield, Fairfield, in Somerset 
county, and Waterville and Sidney in Kennebec 
county, all of which are river towns of the first 
character; in fact there are few states that can 
boast a finer farming country than the valley of 
the Kennebec, as far as I have traversed it, which 
is about 100 miles up and down the river. The 
Kennebec river affords au immense water-power, 
which at no distant iy will hum with the busy 
spindle, giving profitable employment to the capi- 
tal and laborer of the country, and a ready and 

rofitable market for the produce of its rich valley. 

he river is navigable for schooners to Augusta, 
and there is adam and lock at Augusta that make 
slack-water navigation for flat-boats, and a small 
steamboat to Waterville, 18 miles above Augusta. 
Ata reasonable expense the slack-water naviga- 
tion might be extended much farther up the river. 
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I am engaged in introducing Barnaby and Mooers 
plow among the farmers of this section, and find 
that it meets with the same favor here that it has 
in other places where it has become known, al- 
though there is no section of country in the Union 
where it would be harder to introduce a new plow, 
owing to the excellence of those in use. In addi- 
tion to all the best Massachusetts plows sent here 
for sale, there are three establishments here that 
manufacture a better plow than theirs, and the 
sward-plowing is better done in this state than 
anywhere else that I have travelled. The potato 
and corn crops are generally planted on sward 
furrow tumed over in the fall, and the farmers 
take great pains to have it done well, so as to make 
the after culture as easy as possible. There have 
been a number of attempts to introduce the Free- 
born plow, which was offered here at half, and in 
some cases one fourth the price of plows manufac- 
tured here, but they won’t sell—they are too frail 
an article. Were it not for the right and left 

rinciple and ease of draught of Barnaby and 
overs plow, it would be hard to make inroads 
upon them; but with the many advantages this 
low possesses over all others, it will work itself 
into favor anywhere, 
E. CorNELL. 





For the American Agriculturist. 


NEW METHOD OF MAKING MANURE. 


New York, September 12, 1843. 


I find in the last number of your paper, a notice 
of a new work on Manure and Tillage, called the 
Farmer’s Mine, or Source of Wealth; you also 
give an extract, as a specimen of its value. Hav- 
ing spent some time on Long Island during the 

resent season, I have had opportunity of witness- 
ing the practical result of the process mentioned 
in said extract. Permit me to give a few exam- 
ples by way of illustration. 

Garret Knowenhoven, Esq., of Flatlands, !aid 
up a heap according to said method, consisting of 
dry straw, salt hay, etc. On the fifteenth day 
after laying up, the heap was opened in the pres- 
ence of a large number of farmers, who, without 
exception, expressed their surprise and admiration. 
They all admitted that it presented the appearance 
and smell of rich stable manure. On the same 
day his men planted potatoes with it. In the 
same lot, on one side he planted potatoes with 
manure from the farm, fine and good ; on the other 
side he planted with a load of horse manure, brought 
from Brooklyn for the express purpose, and the 
best he could obtain. ‘The potatoes planted with 
the new manure, when examined, were far superior 
to those planted with manure from the farm, and 
presented even a more luxuriant growth than those 
planted with the manure from Brooklyn. 

A second example I found at East New York, 
where Mr. Schenck planted corn with the new 
manure, and alongside of it planted with hog ma- 
nure, which he considered his best manure. I 
went with him to look at the corn, when he him- 
self, though before unbelieving, acknowledged 
that the cora planted with the new manure rather 
‘ook the lead of the other. 





A third example I found in the garden of E. W. 
Strong, P. M. East New York. ‘This also was 
decidedly in favor of the new method. Mr. Strong, 
in addition to the manure made from straw, weeds, . 
&c., took some black muck and threw it into the 
vat containing some of the liquid which had 
drained from the heap. After laying a few days, 
he took the muck and planted several articles 
with it. It has proved itself equal to the best ma- 
nure. 

Now in view of these several experiments, and 
others which might be mentioned, I hesitate not 
to pronounce “ the improved method for manu- 
facturing vegetable manure,” worthy the attention 
of every farmer, and if we may judge of the Farm- 
er’s Mine from the specimen you have given, no 
one interested in agriculture will regret supplying 
himself with a copy. 

An OBSERVER. 


For the American Agriculturist. 


PAULAR MERINOS. 
Weybridge, Vermont, July 16, 1843. 

A writer in the May No. of the Agriculturist, 
says, that I have none of the Paular breed of sheep, 
and for me to use the “‘name of Paulars is beyond 
all question libellous,” &c. He appears to arrive 
at the conclusion from a description and picture of 
one of my stock bucks, which appeared in the Au- 
gust No. of the Albany Cultivator [for 1842.] The 
engraver, as I have heretofore mentioned to you, 
did not do justice to the head and neck, the other 
points in the picture are well executed. The face 
was too flat, nearer the representation of the horn- 
ed gnu of southern Africa, and the horns as nearly 
represent a couple of scythe snaths as they did the 
horns of the original. i would refer Mr. Examin- 
er to the second volume of the N. Y. State Tran- 
sactions of 1842 for a correct likeness of one of my 
stock bucks. 

These two sheep sheared in six of their heavi- 
est fleeces, 74} lbs. of washed wool; their nine 
fleeces weighed 97 lbs. and 13 ounces. Pedro is 
five, and Fortune is four years old; these two sheep 
in the intermediate time have tupped over 1,000 
ewes, and many of their stock equal the sires for 
size, and beauty, and weight of fleece. ‘‘ Paulars, 
old Merinos,” or anything that Examiner is not 
willing to call them, it matters not to me; they are 
ahead of anything that I have seen, and it may be 
possible that I have seen with my own eyes, and 
handled with my own hands, as many Merino 
sheep as this city gentleman. This variety of 
sheep have the best points in carcase among the 
finer breeds, and the length and quality of wool are 
good; the fleece very thick and solid; wooled all 
over, many of them from the extremity of the nose 
to the dew claws. I never ranked them among 
the Saxonies for fineness. Examiner tells us mine 


are a very coarse breed of sheep. He says, “ the 
Paulars are among the dest and finest of the travel- 
ling sheep of Spain.” If he intends to convey the 
idea that they equal, or are superior to the Saxons 
for fineness of fleece, then he has received some 
false or true light which I had not before been ap- 
{ prized of. 
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Will the gentleman be so good as to answer the 
following questions. Examiner says, that “for 
many years the exportation of the Paular wool from 
Spain was strictly prohibited, the whole of it bein 
retained for the use of the royal manufactories o 
cloths.” If Paular is so very valuable above 
other wool, why do we not have a regular quota- 
tion of that kind of wool, as we now have the right 
of importing every quality of wool from Spain ? 
Why is it that Saxony wool isalways quoted high- 
est at home and abroad? If there is no doubt 
about what kinds of sheep should be classed among 
the fine-woolled, why did the committee in class- 
ing the several kinds of sheep, use so much care 
as to particularly describe what breeds should be 
considered as coming under the head of fine-wool- 
led?” Why did Examiner misconstrue the intent 
and plain meaning of my communication about the 
quality of the Paular Merinos, that appeared in 
the Cultivator, by making very liberal use of one 
sentence, and leaving out the next? Where is his 
authority for asserting that “ there is no such thing 
as a Paular buck, nor anything deserving the name 
tn the whole country ?” 

There is one flock in this county of 400, in the 
possession of a son whose father purchased some 
twenty years ago direct from the importer, and 
these have never been adulterated by any other 
breed. My sheep, a part of them, are a branch 
from this flock of “ Simon Pures,” and the rest are 
from celebrated breeders, who represent them as 
pure descendants of the “ Paular or old-fashioned 
Merino.” They have every appearance of that 
variety, as I understand them. Examiner thinks 
there “should be a greater and more evident de- 
gree of throatiness.” I would ask him, as he 
seems to know all about the Paulars, if ever 
sheep of that variety have that peculiar si 
equally developed ? 

There is a mark about my sheep I would like 
to have Examiner explain. What race is distin- 
guished for that peculiarity ? It is this: most of 
the lambs, when first dropped, show some sandy 
marks about the body, some one or all of the legs 
= be of a sandy color, some sandy spots on the 
back or side the size of a cent or larger; and most 
invariably about the eyes, which can be seen at 
all ages. There are other points of more value, 
such as good size, very large limbs, strong consti- 
tution, loose skin about the neck and breast, and 
frequently along the sides; the wool has a very 
curly appearance, filled with gum, yolk or oil, be- 
fore cleansing, and sells here now for thirty-seven 


cents per pound. 
Sotonon JEewerr. 


From the Magazine of Horticulture. 
OBITUARY. 


Diep, in Roxbury, on the 13th of August, John 
Prince, Esq., at the age of 73 years. For many 
years Mr. Prince has lived a retired life, and du- 
ring that period his name has been so seldom be- 
fore the public, that many have almost forgotten 
the important part which he formerly took in the 
progress of agricultural and horticultural improve- 
ment. 





Mr. Prince at one time owned one of the finest 
gardens around Boston. He was one of the first 
to introduce from abroad many of the new kinds 
of pears and other fruits, from which the amateur 
is now reaping such rich results. He also intro- 
duced many new green-house plants; his collec- 
tion, fifteen or sixteen years ago, was one of the 
largest in the vicinity. Almost the first green- 
house plant we ever purchased or possessed we 
had from Mr. Prince’s garden. It was a small 
specimen of the Lantana camara, and so strong 
was the impression made upon us by the beauty 
of the flower, that we have ever since had plants 
in our collection. 

Mr. Prince was, from its first organization, an 
active member, and a trustee, of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Society. He imported the first 
cast-iron plow, and he was the first to propose a 
plowing-match for the trial of this valuable imple- 
ment. 

To the active life of Mr. Prince, and his merits 
as an agriculturist, the public are deeply indebted ; 
his private virtues were equal to his public worth: 
he was a generous townsman; and his integrity 
gained for him many friends, whose respect and 
esteem for his virtues increased to the period of* 


his death. 


From the American Agriculturist Almanac. 


SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER AND 
NOVEMBER. 


To the sugar-planter, as well as the cotton-grower, 
October and November are the most important months 
in the year. To the cotton-grower, the work of these 
months will be nearly the same as that of September; 
as to the sugar-planter, it will claim his special atten- 
tion. In the early part of October, let him commence 
and get everything in readiness for cutting and grind- 
ing his cane. Repair the roads leading from the cane 
fields to the mill, if necessary ; put your carts and yokes 
in order; procure and sharpen the knives or hooks fox 
cutting the cane ;.see that the mills or rollers are prop- 
erly geared, well oiled, and are clean. If your business 
will warrant it, procure by all means a steam-engine, 
rather than use horses or mules in grinding. See that 
the kettles are well set, and that the flues are strong 
and cleared of filth. Put in order the coolers, and all 
minor implements used in the operations. Also pre- 
pare barrels or hogsheads for filtering ; and look to the 
gutters or conductors for conveying the juices or syrups, 
and see that they are tight, and properly fitted to your 
work. Draw and split fuel for boiling, if it has not 
been done before. : 

By the last of October, in ordinary seasons, more or 
less of the cane attains its usual maturity in Florida, 
and Louisiana. When this period arrives, the first 
thing to be done is to provide for future crops. Give 
early attention to the saving of seed, on account of the 
injury which seed-cane reeeives by frost, and which is 
liable to occur before the middle of November. The 
general rule observed in saving cane for planting, is to 
reserve such a portion of the crop as is the least valu- 
able for grinding. Hence, those fields which have pro- 
duced cane from the same stubble for two, three, or four 
years, and which now require, from the stinted growth 
they produce, to be replanted with cane or some other 
crop, are selected to furnish seed-canes. The canes 
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from such fields are small and short, having the joints 
nearer together, each of which sends up shoots called 
Tattoons. One acre of such rattoons is Sufiicient, in 
ordinary cases, for the planting of three acres of land. 
Ther are cut near the ground, and carted io the vicin- 
ity of the fields where they are to be planted out, and 
then formed, when not planted as soon as cut, into 
jong beds, about fitteen feet wide, which are called 
omaiiressts, These are made by commencing at one end 
of the bed, and placing a row of canes, with their tops 
om, across it—the tons directed outward. Upon this a 
— row is laid, so that the buts are placed about 

zht inches or a foot in alvance of those of the first 
row. Upon the secon] row 2 third is placed in like 
manner. anjso on. By this arrangement the lower 
part of the stalk is preserved from the cold by the tops, 
excep in two or three lavers across that portion of the 
tuattress last formed, where the protection is afforded 
by four cr five inches of earth. 

A great part of the planting may be done with about 
three Ieet of the rejected cane-tops, to which a greater 
poriucn of the green leaves are attached at the time of 
gathering the crop. These, when not reserved for 

lanting. should be left on the field for the protection 
stubbles ; but when cut for planting, it is better 
them one or two joints longer than usual, and 
form them into windrows across the field. In this 
te from two to four rows should be thrown into one, 
and arranced as respects the overlapping, like the mat- 
tresses above Geser ibed. The fields fromm which these 
tops are obtained, are cfien those that were planted the 
previous rear, and in which the cane is hi zh, and some- 
what prostrated at the beginning of the grinding sea- 
son. Hence it is necessary to cut this earlier to pre- 
vent it from rooting at the lower joints. When the 
force of the plantation will permit, the land should be 
planted as far as the seed-cane is cut. Canes planted 
at this season should be in the driest fields, and covered 
to the depth of three or four inches, in order that they 
may take an earlier start next spring, than if they re- 
main in the mattresses curing the winter. The re- 
inainder, an] by far the greatest part of the planting, 
may be deferred until the grinding season is over, 
which varies from the 20th of December to the middle 
of January; and often it is not completed before the 
first of March. The covering given to the canes is 
more and more shallow as the seaton advances, until 
the close of February, when it rarely exceeds two inches. 

In preparing the ground for planting cane, it should 
be first thoroughly ditched or drained, and then plowed 
and harrowed; after which it should be drilled at dis- 
tances varying from 33 inches to six feet apart, accord- 
iug to the newness and strength of the soil. Into these 
arijis or furrows there should be laid, three or four 
inches apart, two parallel rows of cane-tops, from two 
and a half to four feet in length, and covered with earth 
at a depth corresponding to the season of the year in 
which the planting is done. 

In the latter end of October, or early part of Novem 
ber, prepare for preserving sweet potatoes for the win 
ter. Select a dry place, level the earth, and lay a bed 
of dry straw so as to form a circle of about six feet in 
diameter. On this straw pile up the potatoes until 
they form a cone four or five feet high, over which 
-pread a little dry grass. Then cover the entire cone 
with corn-stalks set up endwise, with the buts resting 
on the ground, and the tops reaching over the apex, of 
a sufficient thickness to conceal all of the potatoes, 
Then cover the whole pile with earth at a depth of at 
least a foot, without leaving any air-hole at the top, as 
is freyuently done. A small shelter should then be 


made eo as to prevent the rains from washing off the 





earth. This may be done by inserting in the ground 
about the pile four forked stakes, on which rails may 
be placed to support the covering, which may consist 
of boards, bark, thatch, or other substances. Potatoes 
can be preserved in this manner until June, nearly a3 
fresh as when first put up. 

In these months dress burr artichokes, taking away 
all their suckers, except three to each stock, open their 
roots, lay about them new earth and manure, and plant 
out suckers for another crop. Trim and dress aspara- 
gus beds by cutting down the stocks and burning them 
over the beds. Then dig between the shcots, level the 
beds, and cover them three fingers deep with fresh earth 
and manure, mixed. Continue to plant celery, set it 
in gutters as it grows, and hill up; sow spinach, let- 
tuce, and raddish seeds, and plant out evergreens— 
they will do now perhaps better than in April. Plant 
vines or beans, and early peas. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
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KircHEN GarpEn.—Keep the crops of spinach en- 
tirely clean; they can now be thinned out, leaving the 
plants four or five inches apart. Lettuces for early 
spring use should be treated in the same,way. Those 
for late fall nse should be transferred to frames, and pro- 
tected from frost during the night. The same mode can 
be adopted with cabbage plants for fall and winter use. 
During the latter part of the month cut down the as- 
paragus tops, and give the bed a coat of well-rotted 
stable manure to the depth cf two or three inches. This 
can be done, however, as well next month. 

Frvuir GARDEN AND OrcHARD.—Continue propaga- 
ting by layers and cuttings. Plant beds of strawberries 
that may have been omitted last month; they will be 
less likely to suffer from the heat of the ensuing sum- 
mer, than if planted in the spring. Most kinds of 
hardy fruit and forest trees may now be trimmed and 
cleared of Jateral shoots and: suckers. All kinds of 
hardy deciduous trees and shrubs can be transplanted 
this month, as soon as they have shed their leaves. 
Fall planting is preferable for good-sized trees, as 
during the winter they can firmly establish themselves, 
and be ready to throw out sufficient roots iu the spring 
to withstand the heats of summer. Small seedlings 
had Letter be left till spring, as they are liable to be 
thrown out of the ground by the frost in the winter. 

Frowrer GARDEN AND PLEAsuRE Grounps.—About 
the middle or latter end of the month plant tulips, hya- 
cinths, &c. Select a warm, mellow soil, and let it be 
highly manured with well-rotted compost. The ranun- 
culus and anemone can now be planted, and all other 
varieties of bulbous and tuberons-rooted flowers. Seeds 
of bulbous and tuberous-rooted flowers can now be sown 
to obtain new varieties. Continue to transplant per- 
ennial and biennial flower roots. Plant some bulbous 
roots in flower pots for winter blooming. The latter 
part of the month, pot your tender roses and everything 
else that requires pre otection in the winter, and have 
them ready to move in on the sudden approach of any 
cold weather. Flowering and ornamental shrubs can 
now be found, and also propagated by layers, cuttings, 
and suckers. The latter part of this month new plea- 
sure grounds may be formed, and all hardy deciduous 
trees may be transplanted, as soon as they have shed 
their leaves. Live hedges can now be planted. Con- 
tinue to mow your lawns, clean the gravel walks, cut 
and carry away all weeds, decayed flower-stems, fallen 
leaves, &c., and prepare ground for spring planting. 

S. B. Parsons. 
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WE here present the list of premiums of the Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Departments only, of the Show 
and Fair of the American Institute, to be held the 
present month in this city. The manufacturing and 
mechanical departments are equally liberally patronized, 
but as these particular branches do not so immediately 
concern our readers, we do not publish them. This 
will undoubtedly be the richest and most interesting 
exhibition ever yet got up by the Institute, and we 
particularly invite attention to it. The different con- 
ventions to be held at the same time will add to the 
attractions of the scene. The American Institute is 
growing every day more important, and the members 
are taking very active measures to still further increase 
its usefulness, all of which will be announced in due 
time. 

AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL DEPARTNENT 


Of the 16th Annual Fair of the American Institute of 
the city of New York, 1843. 


The Board of Agriculture have the pleasure to state, 
that liberal and extensive arrangements have been en- 
tered into for a plowing match, an exhibition of pure- 
blood and other cattle, and a horticultural show. The 
attention of farmers, stock breeders, and horticulturists, 
is respectfully requested to the following regulations : 

Plowing Maich.—The plowing match will take place 
at Paterson, New Jersey, on Monday, the 16th day of 
October. 

For the best plow, silver cup. 

For the second best plow, silver medal. 

The following premiums will be awarded for the best 
plowing, performed in one hour, on one eighth acre of 
green sward :— 

Best plowing, silver cup, value $8. 

Second best plowing, silver medal. 

Third best plowing, diploma. 

Exhibition of Pure-Blood und Native Cattle.—A suit- 
able location convenient to the garden will be com- 
pletely arranged with sheds, stalls, and pens, for the 
ample and safe accommodation of the various kinds of 
stock presented. Messrs. Choules, Emmet, Schuyler, 
Hall, and Clark, the Executive Committee, will have 
the superintendence of the arrangement of the cattle 
exhibition. Feed of every description will be provided 
on the ground at the cheapest possible rate for those 
who wish to purchase; and as no entrance money for 
cattle will be required, and exhibiters may bring their 
own feed, the expenses of the occasion will be greatly 
reduced. Careful and experienced men will be in at- 
tendance to assist in taking charge of the animals. 


LIST OF PREMIUMS ON CATTLE. 
IMPROVED STOCK. 

Bulls.—For the best Durham bull, 2 years old and 
upward, gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best Hereford bull, 2 years old and upward, 
gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best Devon bull, 2 years old and upward, 
gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best one-year-old bull, of any improved 
stock, silver cup, $10. 

For the best Durham bull calf, ne medal, $5. 

For the best Hereford & 5. 

For the best Devon ce 66 5. 

Cows.—For the best Durham cow, 3 years old and 
upward, gold medal or silver cup, $15. 





For the best Hereford cow, 3 years old and upward, 
gold medal or silver cap, $15. 

For the best Devon cow, 3 years old and upward, 
gold medal! or silver cup, $15. 

For the best Durham heifer, one year and upward, 
silver cup, $8. 

For the best Hereford heifer, one year and upward, 
silver cup, $8. 

For the best Devon heifer, one year and upward, 
silver cup, $8. 

For the best Durham calf, one year and upward, sil- 
ver medal, $5. 

For the best Hereford calf, one year and upward, 
silver medal, $5. 

For the best Devon calf, one year and upward, silver 
medal, $5. 


NATIVE STOCK. 

Bulls. —For the best native bull, 2 years old and up- 
ward, gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For ‘the best native bull, one year and upward, silver 
medal, $5. 

For the best bull calf, silver medal, $5. 

Cows.—For the best cow, 3 years old and upward, 
silver cup, $10. 

For the best heifer, one year and upward, silver 
medal, $5. 

For the best heifer calf, silver medal, $5. 

Working Oxen.—For the best pair of working oxen, 
silver cup, $15. 

For the second best pair, silver medal, $5. 

Fat Cattle—For the best pair of fat cattle, gold 
medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best fat single ox, silver medal, $5. 

SHEEP.—Long Wools.—For the best long-wool buck, 
silver cup, $8. 

For the best long-wool ewe, silver cup, $8. 

For the best long-wool lamb, silver medal, $5. 

Middle Wools.—For the best middle-wool "buck, sil- 
ver cup, $8. 

For the best middle-wool ewe, silver cup, $8. 

For the best middle-wool lamb, silver medal, $5. 

For the best wether, silver cup, $8. 

Swine.—For the best boar of any breed, silver cup, $8. 

For the second best do., diploma. 

For the best sow of any breed, silver cup, $8. 

For the second best do., diploma. 

For the best shote, medal, $5. 

Horses.—For the best stud horse, gold medal or sil- 
ver cup, $15. 

For the second best do., silver medal. 

For the best brood mare, gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the second best do., silver medal. 

For the best colt, not exceeding 2 years old, silver 
cup, $8. 

For the best Jack, silver cup, $8. 

Mules.—For the best pair of working mules, silver 
cup, $10. _ . 

Poultry.—For the best pair of turkeys ; 

For the best pair of Bremen geese ; 

For the best pair of tame geese ; 

For the best pair of mongrel geese ; 

For the best pair of Muscovy ducks ; 

For the best pair of common ducks ; 

For the best pair of Dorking fowls ; 

For the best pair of Bucks co. fowls ; 

For the best pair of Spanish fowls ; 

For the best pair of Poland fowls ; 

For the best pair of capons ; 
25 volumes of a York on American poultry will be dis- 
tributed as premiums. 

To avoid the confusion incident to exhibitions of this 
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kind, the owners and exhibiters of cattle are urgently 
requested to observe the following regulations. 

1. All entries of stock must be made, either verbally 
or in writing, at the manager’s room at Niblo’s Garden, 
on or before Monday, the 16th day of October, with 
full pedigrees of the animals, their breed, ages, owners’ 
names, &c., and with such observations, as to their 
food, thrift, constitution, milking or fattening qualities, 
as they may see fit to append. This is absolutely ne- 
cessary, that the Secretary may be able to prepare a 
catalogue in time for the use of the examining Com- 
mittee; and neither the secretary nor the committee 
will be responsible for the omission of any animal on 
the catalogue, if this rule is not complied with. 

2. All animals must be upon the ground by 9 o’clock 
A. M., on Wednesday, Oct. 18, attended by their own- 
ers or keepers, for the inspection of the examining 
committee. 

3. The judges upon stock will meet at Niblo’s Gar- 
den, at half past 8 o’clock A. M., on the 18th day of 
October, to organize, and proceed immediately to the 
discharge of their several duties. On the completion 
of their awards, the committees will append to each 
prize animal a certificate designating the particular 
premium awarded. 

4. No animals can be removed after entry without 
the consent of the executive committee. 

5. All animals intended for sale (which this year will 
be by private contract), will be so designated on the 
2atalogue. 

6. All animals will be admitted on the ground desig- 
nated for the exhibition, on the presentation of a ticket, 
which the owners or proprietors will obtain from the 
secretary at the time of entering the same. 

7. The rule in force at former fairs, of excluding 
animals which have already taken prizes of the Amer- 
ican Institute, is now abolished, and the premium; are 
now open for competition without reservation. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


The Committee on Horticulture, in conjunction with 
the Agricultural Board of the American Institute, en- 
couraged by the growing spirit of improvement, enter- 
prise, and generous emulation, manifested by the culti- 
vators of the soil at the last anniversary, are making 
extensive arrangements for their exhibition at the Six- 
teenth Annual Fair, next October. 

The committee hope, by making an early and earnest 
appeal to the producing classes, that a still greater dis- 
play of the variety, richness, beauty, and perfection of 
agricultural and horticultural productions, will be exhi- 
bited to the public this year, than on any former occa- 
sion. With such anticipation, they would suggest to 
the orchardist, that he keep an eye to the preservation 
of the choicest of his fruit. The farmer and the gar- 
dener are also reminded that a free use of the plow 
and the hoe is essential to the production of good spe- 
cimens of edible roots. 

The committee, with a view to induce the hardy 
yeomanry of our country to study subjects connected 
with their important occupation, have been again in- 
duced to offer as premiums such publications as were 
considered by them appropriate to the different objects ; 
and as each volume will contain a testimonial beauti- 
fully printed and embellished with gold, it is presumed 
that competitors will prefer them to other premiums: 
if, however, any gentleman to whom a book is awarded 
should prefer a diploma, or a copy of any other work 
than the one offered, he will be accommodated, provided 
the one he makes choice of be of equal value. 

At our last annual fair, the decorations of the horti- 





cultural room were pronounced by the tens of thousands 
of visiters as the centre of attraction. The committee 
trust that all cultivators of flowers, both professional 
and amatear, will again unite in encouraging a more 
general taste for the beauties of nature. Especially 
do we desire to enlist the ladies of our city and its 
vicinity, who are so appropriately and successfully em- 
ployed in floriculture. It is hoped that they will 
combine their efforts in fostering an employment that 
is so eminently calculated to attach their companions 
to home, and thus increase domestic happiness. 

As the committee, from the lateness of the season in 
which the fair is held, anticipate a deficiency in some 
of the articles for which premiums are offered, they are 
authorized to announce, that although the managers 
feel at liberty to withhold premiums, where the articles 
are deemed inferior in their kinds by the judges, they 
have nevertheless determined to award all the book 
premiums offered, should sufficient articles not pre- 
viously provided for merit such premiums; and they 
have resolved farther, to award fifty copies of the Re- 
ports of the Institute, published by the senate of the 
state of New York, as discretionary premiums for 
supplies of flowers, or for such other articles in the 
horticultural room as may be deemed by the judges as 
entitled to especial distinction. 

Contributors are informed that the large room occu- 
pied last year in the north wing of the saloon, in Niblo’s 
Garden, will be appropriately fitted up for the recep- 
tion of agricultural and horticultural productions, and 
that efficient measures will be adopted to insure a full 
and fair representation of each exhibiter, whose name 
will be attached in legible characters to every article 
he may offer for public inspection. 

All articles intended to be exhibited should be deliv- 
ered as early as possible on Monday, the ninth of Octo- 
ber, in order to have them properly arranged by 9 
o’clock on Tuesday morning, at which time the room 
will be opened to the public. 

Cultivators of flowers are respectfully invited to fur- 
nish fresh supplies on the morning of each day, which 
will be duly appreciated, and recorded on the annals of 
the institute. 

The following premiums are offered :— 

Flowers.—For the best and greatest display of green- 
house plants, a silver medal. 

For the best and greatest variety of cut flowers from 
greenhouse plants, Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower Gar- 
den. 

For the second best variety of cut flowers, Hovey’s 
Magazine. 

For the third best variety of cut flowers, American 
Flower Garden Directory. 

For the best and most beautiful bouqnet, a silver 
medal. 

For the second best bouquet, Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ 
Flower Garden. 

For the third best bouquet, American Flower Garden 
Directory. 

For the best and greatest display of dahlias and other 
flowers exhibited during the fair, a gold medal. 

For the second best supply, a silver medal. 

For the third best supply, Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ 
Flower Garden. 

For the fourth best supply, Downing’s Rural Archi- 
tecture. 

For the fifth best supply, Downing’s Cottage Archi- 
tecture. 

For the sixth best supply, Hovey’s Magazine of Hor- 
ticulture, &c. 

For any farther large supply,American Flower Gar- 
den Directory. 
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- For the best assortment of American seedling dahlias, 
silver medal. 

Fruit.—For the best fruit farm, a gold medal. 

For the most successful vineyard culture of the na- 
tive grape, silver medal. 

For the best twelve table apples, Bridgeman’s Gar- 
dener’s Assistant. 

For the best twelve winter apples, Kenrick’s Amer- 
ican Orchardist. 

For the best cultivated cranberries, Smith’s Pro- 
ductive Farming. 

For the best and greatest variety of house grapes, 
gold medal. 

For the second best variety of house grapes, silver 
medal. 

For the third best variety of house grapes, Downing’s 
Cottage Architecture. 

For the best twelve bunches of Isabella grapes, 
Downing’s Rural Architecture. 

For the best twelve bunches of Catawba grapes, Ken- 
rick’s American Orchardist. 

For the best twelve bunches of other variety, Buel’s 
Farmers’ Companion. 

For the best and greatest variety of Peaches and 
nectarines, silver medal. 

For the best twelve peaches (freestones), Kenrick’s 
American Orchardist. 

For the best twelve peaches (clingstones), Bridge- 
man’s Gardeners’ Assistant. 

For the best twelve nectarines, Kenrick’s American 
Orchardist. 

For the best and greatest variety of pears, silver 
medal. 

For the best twelve table pears, Kenrick’s American 
Orchardist. 

For the best twelve winter pears, Bridgeman’s Gar- 
deners’ Assistant. 

For the best twelve plums, Buel’s Farmers’ Com- 
panion. 

For the best twelve quinces, Kenrick’s American 
Orchardist. 

Vegetables. —For the choicest assortment of culinary 
vegetables, silver medal. 

For the best and greatest variety of vegetable roots 
for cattle, silver medal. 

For the best twelve blood beets, United States 


Farmer. y 
For the best twelve sugar beets, American Agricul- 


turist. 
For the best twelve mangel wurtzel beets, One 
Volume of the Cultivator. 
For the best six heads of Cape broccoli, Bridgeman’s 
Gardeners’ Assistant. 
For the best six heads of cauliflower, Buel’s Farmers’ 
Companion. 
For the best field of cabbage, silver medal. 
For the best twelve heads of drumhead cabbage, 
Report of State Agricultural Society. 
For the best twelve heads of Savoy cabbage, Faulk- 
ner’s Farmers’ Manual. 
For the best twelve carrots for the table, United 
States Farmer. 
For the best twelve carrots for cattle, American 
Agriculturist. 
For the best twelve roots of white celery, Report of 
State Agricultural society. 
For the best twelve roots of red celery, Dana’s Muck 
Manual. 
For the best six egg plants, Bridgeman’s Gardeners’ 


Assistant. 


For the best peck of yellow onions, Faulkner’s 
Farmers’ Manual. 

For the best peck of red onions, Smith’s Productive 
Farming. 

For the best twelve parsneps for the table, American 
Agriculturist. 

For the best twelve parsneps for cattle, United States 
Farmer. 

For the best peck of American seedling potatoes, 
silver medal. 

For the best peck of potatoes for the table, Bridge 
man’s Gardeners’ Assistant. 

For the best peck of potatoes for cattle, One Volume 
of the Cultivator. 

For the best three cheese pumpkins, Dana’s Muck 
Manual. 

For the best three cattle pumpkins, Buel’s Farmers‘ 
Companion. 

_ For the best and largest pumpkins, Productive Farm- 
ing. 

For the best twelve roots of salsify, Bridgeman’s 
Gardeners’ Assistant. 

For the best three squashes, Faulkner’s Farmers’ 
Manual. 

For the best and largest squash, Dana’s Muck 
Manual. 

For the best half peck of tomatoes, United States 
Farmer. 

For the best peck of white, flat, or round turneps. 
One Volume of the Cultivator. 

For the best peck of Yellow, fiat, or round turneps, 
United States Farmer. 

For the best twelve roots of Russia turneps, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. . 

For the best twelve roots of long white turneps, 
Bridgeman’s Gardeners’ Assistant. 

For the best sample of hops, not less than three 
pounds, American Agriculturist. 

Agricultural Products.—For the best and greatest 
variety of Endian corn, silver medal. 

For the best 40 ears of white Indian corn, Two Vol- 
umes of the American Agriculturist. 

For the best 40 ears of yellow corn, Two Volumes 
of the Agricultural Report of the State of New York. 

For the best bushel of wheat, silver medal. 

_ For the best bushel of rye, Four Volumes of the Cul- 
tivator. 

For the best bushel of Oats, Planters’ Guide. 

For the best bushel of barley, Two Volumes of the 
Cultivator. ; 

For the best bushel of buckwheat, Planters’ Guide. 

For the best specimen of Egyptian corn, American 
Agriculturist. 

Products of the Dairy.—For the best specimen of 
butter, not less than 100 Ibs., silver cup. 

For the best specimen of cheese, not less than 100 
lbs., silver cup. 

A discretionary premium for second best of each of 
the above articles. 

Garden Implements, Ornaments, §c.—For the great- 
ome — and best-finished garden implements, gold 
m e 

For the invention of any new and useful agricultural 
or horticultural implement, silver medal. 

For the best fountain, silver medal. 

For the best vase, Ewbanks’ Hydraulics. 

For the best specimen of statuary for ornamenting 
gardens, silver medal. 

For the best-constructed sun-dial, Report of the State 
Agricultural. Society. . 





For the best peck of white onions, Buel’s Farmers?’ 
Companion. 


For the best portable machine for watering gardens 
Ewbanks’ Hydraulics. : 
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For the best steel socket saw for trimming trees, 
American Agriculturist. 

For the best specimen of fruit and flower stands, 
Flower Garden Directory. : 

For the best wire-work for training creeping plants, 
One Volume of the Farmer. : 

For a display of rustic work, American Agriculturist. 

A special circular to silk culturists and manufac- 
turers has been issued by the American Institute, con- 
taining among other things the following questions. 

Other cireulars have been issued to the governors of 
every state, members of congress, &c., in order to collect 
correct information, experimental, statistical, &c. 

To aid our correspondents, we present two series of 
questions to be answered. If you are a silk-grower, we 
ask as follows :— 

1. How long have you fed worms? and what have 
been the general results each year ? 

2. What kind of a building do you use? and how is 
the temperature regulated, if regulated at all ? 

3. Have you ever fed in an open shed or tent? If so, 
state the results. 

4. What variety of silk-worm do you prefer ? 

5. What kind of trees do you use, and how do you 
manage them ? 

6. Have you tested and found any difference between 
early and late feeding ? 

7. Can you state the cause or causes of bad success 
in feeding, in any case or cases among your acquaint- 
ances engaged in the business ? 

8. Have you tested the use of the mulberry leaf, in 
its green or dry state, for paper? If not, will you do 
it this season, and-commnmnicate to me the results ? 

9. Have you tried any process, by water or dew 
Totting, to separate the bark of the young mulberry 
shoots from the woody fibres, so as to convert it into 
paper or silk fabrics? If not, will you do it the pres- 
ent season, and communicate as above ? 

10. Any other information on any part of the silk cul- 
ture, or any suggestions on the genera! subject, will be 
thankfully received. 

, If you are a manufacturer, please answer as fol- 
ows :— 

1. How long have you been engazed in mannfac- 
turing silk ? 

2. What varieties of silk goods do you manufac- 
ture ? 

3. What amount of raw silk do you work up an- 
nually ? 

4. What amount of capital have you invested in the 
business ? 

5. What number of hands—male, female, and chil- 
dren—do you employ ? 

6. As a manufacturer, what is your opinion in re- 
gard to the quality of American raw silk, properly 
reeled, compared with the foreign article ? 

7. As a manufacturer, what is your opinion as to the 
comparative quality of the silk made from the different 
kinds of trees in common use : the Multicaulis, Cartins 
Asiatics, Brusa’s, Alpines, Italian Whites, and the na- 
tive American Mulberry ? 

8. In the present tariff on silks, are any modifica- 
tions needed in order to make it answer the designs 
contemplated in establishing it ? 

9. What are your views in regard to the whole silk 
business as a permanent branch of American industry ? 
Is the enterprise feasible ? 


To the Competitors for Premiums in Agriculture, at 
the 16th Annual Fair of the American Institute.—The 
act of the legislature of this state, of May 5th, 1841, 





————————$_—_— —————————_=_===—_ 
requires that “ before any premium shall be delivered, 
the person claiming the same, or to whom the same 
may be awarded, shall deliver in writing to the presi- 
dent of the society, as accurate a description of the pro- 
cess in preparing the soil, including the quantity and 
quality of manure applied, and in raising the crop, or 
in feeding the animal, as may be, and also of the ex- 
pense and product of the crop, or of increase in value 
of the animal, with the view of showing accurately the 
profit of cultivating the crop, or feeding or fattening 
the animal.” ; 

Yon are respectfully requested to furnish such de- 
scription to the clerk, at the time of entry. ' 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE. 
JeremiAH Jounson, Brooklyn, L. I. 
Cuar.es Henry Hatt, Harlaem, N. Y. 
Tuomas Appis EMMETT, do. 
Henry Wuitney, New Haven, Conn. 
Nicuoras Wyckorr, Bushwick, L. I. 
Isaac ADRIANCE, New York city. 


Joun 0. CuovutEs, do. 
SAMUEL STEVENS, do. 
Epwarp CLark, do. 
Puitip ScHUYLER, do. 
Tuomas BripGEMAN, do. 
Joun B. JERvIs, do. 


SaMuEL WALKER, Roxbury, Mass. 
Davin HacceErson, Watertown, Mass. 
Ezra P. Prentiss, Albany, N. Y. 
JoEL Nott, do. 

Henry Meics, New York. 

R. W. Harrison, do. 

Tsaac M. Exy, do. 

B. V. Frencu, Braintree, Mass. 


GENERAT, PROGRAMME, AS FAR AS COMPLETE. 


Friday and Saturday, Oct. 6th and 7th.—Contribu- 
tions of articles will be received. 

Monday, 9th.—They will be arranged. 

‘Tuesday, 10th.—The exhibition will open for visiters 
at 9 A. M., and continue till 10 P. M., through the 
fair. Introductory address 73 P. M., in Niblo’s Saloon. 
Fireworks 93 P. M. 

Wednesday, 11th.—Address in saloon at 73 P. M. - 

Thursday, 12th.—Silk Convention at 103 A. M. 
Address in saloon at 73 P. M. 

Friday, 13th.—Silk Convention continued. 

Saturday, 14th.— Address in the saloon at 73 P. M. 
Fireworks at 93 o’clock. 

Monday, 16th.—List of cattle, horses, &c., to be de- 
livered at the managers’ room, at Niblo’s garden. 
Pedigrees signed by the owners required. The plow- 
ing exhibition and address at Paterson. 

Tuesday, 17th.—Making catalogue of cattle. Breed- 
ers’ Convention. 

Wednesday, 18th.—Cattle exhibition. 
must be on the ground by 9 A. M. 

Thursday, 19th.—Last day of cattle exhibition. Ad- 
dress on Agriculture, 73 P. M. 

Friday, 20th.—-Anniversary Address by Hon. D. D. 
Barnard of Albany. 

A number of other addresses will be delivered, &c., 
&e. 

TRUSTEES OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

JAMEs TALLMADGE, President. 

AponrraM CHANDLER, 

Vice Presidents. 


The cattle 


Wu111aM INGLIs, 
SHEPHERD Knapp, 
T. B. Wakeman, Corresponding Secretary. 
G. J. LeEps, Recording Secretary. 

E. T. BackHovuse, Treasurer. 
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By the steampackets Britannia, and Caledonia, we 
have our full files of European journals to the 5th Sep- 
tember. 

Markets.—Cofton has continued to advance steadily 
since our last, with very large sales, notwithstanding 
the immense amount of about a million of bales on hand 
at Liverpool and other ports. This advance has taken 
place principally on account of the ascertained short 
crop of the present season in this country; the dimin- 
ished quantity, however, from Brazil, and the East In- 
dies, together with a general revival of the manufac- 
turing and other branches of business, have undoubtedly 
had their effect in assisting to produce it. During the 
first week in September, 63,000 bales of cotton changed 
hands, and the price upon the whole average may be 
set down as having advanced full 3d. per Ib. for the 
past month. The harvest in England is tolerably prom- 
ising, and both grain and flour are dull, and to be had 
at lower rates. Cheese of the better qualities is much 
wanted. Beef, Pork, and Lard, light stocks are on 
hand, and sales brisk. Pork and Lard, especially, have 
an upward tendency. The duty on Lard-oil is now 
fixed at 20 per ceunt., and the article begins to attract 
attention. Irish Butter is so low, that it precludes the 
chance of anything being profitably done in the Ameri- 
can article for the present. 

Money is so abundant, and the difficulty of advan- 
tageously employing it so great, that the principal 
bankers have come to a resolution of lowering the 
rates of interest on deposites to one and a half per cent. 

Americun Stocks continue firm, without any large 
amounts offered for sale. If Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land would only provide for the payments of their in- 
terest, the other delinquent states, being known as new 
and comparatively poor, it would have a beneficial 
effect, and no doubt raise the value of all American 
securities. It will be a burning shame, if the interest 
On their public debts is not immediately provided 
for after the meeting of the Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land Legislatures. 

Lonpon Farmers’ MAGAzine.— Agricultural Sta- 
tistics.—With a view of eliciting useful information for 
his contemplated reports, and to enable him to make 
them more complete, Mr. Henry Colman, from the U.S., 
has issued a minute circular to the British farmers, 
which we hope will be fully responded to. If we can 
find space, we shall give place to it hereafter. 

Sale of a Short-Horn Heifer.—Mr. Parkinson sold a 
yearling heifer of this breed, at the late meeting of the 
Yorkshire Agricultural Society, for 200 guineas. 

Curious New Breed of Cattle.—T. White, Esq., of 
South Mimms, Middlesex, has been devoting himself 
for many years to produce a new breed of cattle, which 
are of a uniform color, black and shuted white, form- 
ing the most picturesque herd in a park which can be 
imagined. They are between the Galloway and Suffolk 
breeds, and combine the good qualities of size and apti- 
tude to fatten, with superior milking and small bone. 

Agricultural Schools—We notice in Prof. John- 
stone’s Tour in Sweden, that several of these schools 
are already established there, and that the government 
proposes immediately increasing their number to twenty. 
When shall we be able to say the same in our own 
country ? 

A Double Pansy.—We find in the Dundee Warder, 
that a double pansy has at last been grown by Mr. 
Rattary of Errol. It is described as being a very mag- 
nificent flower, with about forty petals, is well built, 
and the colors distinct. It is thought to be the only 
one in Great Britain. 











Exportation of Stock to France and Italy.—A consid- 
erable number of the best varieties of English cattle 
and sheep have been ordered from France and Italy, 
with a view of improving the domestic animals in these 
countries. 

Farmers’ JournAL.—Culture of Flax.—Consider- 
able attention is paid to this subject at present in Eng- 
land; more it seems on account of the seed than the 
lint, for they consider this invaluable as feed for stock, 
crushed and mixed up with water and coarser grains. 

The Yorkshire Agricultural Society—The annual 
meeting took place at Doncaster 2d of August. This 
society is second only in importance to the Royal 
Ag. Soc., and in some respects its shows are usually 
superior. There was a great display of stock, agricul- 
tural implements, &c., and a numerous assembly pres- 
ent. The speeches were better than any we have ever 
before seen reported at an English agricultural meet- 
ing; being of a thoroughly practical character,.and al-: 
most entirely divested of the fulsome laudations and 
generalities so common on such occasions. The Don- 
caster Chronicle says, “ The show of stock generally 
was considered exceedingly good, and elicited the com- 
mendation of the judges. In class I., which comprised 
the aged bulls, there was nothing of course to equal 
the Duke of Northumberland, shown last year ; (see his 
portrait in last May No. of American Agriculturist ;) 
but independent of this animal, which was indeed a 
rarity, the cattle entered for the premiums in this class 
were superior. 

Annual Meeting of the Highland Agricultural Society. 
—This was held in the month of August, at Dundee, 
with increased interest; 764 animals were exhibited, 
and a large concourse of members and people were iu 
attendance. We have space ouly for a few details. 
One of the most extraordinary exhibitions in the cata- 
logue, was that of Mr. James Campbell of the Dundee. 
Public Seminaries. It consisted of magnificent plants 
of oats and barley, grown from seed which had under- 
gone a certain chemical preparation, and without the 
aid of any manure whatever. Such a mode of culture 
is at variance with all practical experience; but Mr. 
Campbell declares that his prepared seeds, which have 
produced these strong healthy plants, were sown by 
him on land which, to his certain knowledge, had had 
no manure of any kind for eleven years; and he de- 
clared himself quite ready to verify his statement by 
experiment, and said that he was willing at any time 
to impregnate with his chemical preparations the see 
which any member of the society should send to him 
for that purpose, so as to enable gentlemen to satisfy 
themselves fully as to the efficacy of this wonderful 
mode of culture. 

Professor Johnstone delivered two lectures on the 
application of science to agriculture, which it is our 
intention to publish hereafter. Mr. Colman from the 
U. S. was present, and made a speech highly laudatory, 
though truly so, of the superiority of Scotch Agricul- 
ture. 

The annual show of the Highland Society for 1844 is 
fixed to be held at Glasgow. 

Number and Value of Sheep in England.—These are 
estimated at about 32,000,000, the annual value of 
whose wool is £7,000,000, about $33,000,000. This 
manufactured into cloth, is estimated to be worth at 
least $100,000,000. ‘ 

FatTreninc CATTLE.—We find it common in France, 
and many parts of the continent, to fat their cattle by 
souring the grain fed to them. They must be starved 
to it at first, but in a day or two they eat it freely, and 
afterward prefer it to the unfermented. They are fat- 
tened quicker and more economically by this process. 
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Rerty To THE ALBANY CULTIVATOR.—In our Au- 
gust number, under the head of The Improvement of 
Domestic Stock, we had occasion to comment, solely 
for the welfare of the farmer, on parts of a labored arti- 
cle upon breeding, which appeared in the Albany Culti- 
vator for July; and notwithstanding its highly mis- 
chievous tendency, we did so in a broad, national point 
of view, expressed in courteous language. What is its 
reply? It has not manliness enough to confess its 
errors and make atonement, as Judge Buel did on 
something of a similar occasion, and would again were 
he still living and conducting the paper; but, on the 
contrary, it strives to shift the main question from its 
shoulders, and answers by irrelevant matter and per- 
sonalities, which is at once acknowledging its totally 
indefensible position, and the impossibility of main- 
taining it fora moment. One great consideration on 
the part of the public in supporting agricultural papers, 
is, that in these they get useful and entertaining in- 
formation, totally divested of the concomitant scurrili- 
ties of a partisan press. The Cultivator is the first 
journal of the kind, within our knowledge, that has 
ever descended to an opposite course; and at this point 
We would leave it, were it not that the high standing 
it had attained under the lamented Buel, and a certain 
authority which continues to cling to it from reverence 
and respect to his memory, and the ability of some of 
its correspondents, make it necessary to offer a few 
words of reply to its disingenuous and incorrect state- 
ments. 

The Cultivator says, ‘ He,?? meaning ourselves, 
“has never to our knowledge bred any farm stock but 
pigs.” If this be so, it has been greatly deceiving 
its readers in regard to us for several years past. But 
it had plenty of “ knowledge”? to the contrary, so far 
as hearsay evidence can go, and it knows as well, 
as it does anything, that we were interested in, and 
personally inspected the breeding of a fine herd of 
Short Horns, and Devons, each distinct, beside animals 
combining various crosses between the two, natives, and 
a few Ayrshires; also something of a stud of most ex- 
cellent-blooded road-horses, and sheep of the Leicester, 
South-Down, and Merino breeds. In regard to the 
merits of Short-Horn cattle, particularly, we were early 
instructed by our friend ; and will add, what we think 
very few others in the United States can say, that we 
have seen nearly all the animals imported into Massa- 
chusetts about the year 1817, and after, by the late 
Mr. Williams and others; most of those which have 
been imported into this state, from time to time, and 
those brought out from England at different periods by 
the Ohio and Kentucky companies, and their subsequent 
breeding as far west as Illinois, and south to Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana. Books on this subject have been 
long familiar to us ; and in addition, we have had direct 
personal intercourse with many of the gentlemen prac- 
tically engaged to a considerable extent in the breed- 
ing of stock of all kinds, in various parts of the Union. 
Now whether all this has qualified us somewhat to give 
an opinion upon stock-breeding, we shall leave to others 
to determine. 

It is true, when in England, we saw but a “ moiety” 
of the fine Short Horns; for it would require two 
full years steady travelling to accomplish the single 
object alone of seeing all bred there. But we saw 
at the various agricultural society shows, and else- 
where, more than a thousand head of Short Horns, 
which were said to be samples of pretty much all the 
best herds in Great Britain. Whether we could form 








any opinion of what we did not see, by those samples, 





the public may judge; but we suppose if the Culti- 
vator were called upon to purchase a cargo of wine, 


instead of taking a sip from a pipe here and another 
there, it would feel compelled, in order to become a 
proper judge of its quality, to drink the whole ship’s load ! 
We should be glad now, in return, if the Cultivator 
would state its experience in breeding stock; but as it 
will undoubtedly prove very modest on this head, we 
shall probably hereafter give the public an inkling of 
its superabundant practical knowledge; for judging 
from its ‘ 5-points”? recommendation of “ improve- 
ment,” it would be very great indeed. 

The Cultivator does not seem to know, maugre its 
veteran editorial experience, that marking an article 
for attention is an act of courtesy; we wish all editors 
to do the same for us, otherwise, in the great number 
of exchange papers, and the labor of looking them over, 
the article might escape us. 

The Cultivator intimates that our trip to England 
some two years since, was the first time we ever 
‘‘ smelt salt water.” We can only say, that that was 
the fifth voyage we had made on the Atlantic, Our 
olfactory organs were initiated in the smell of salt 
water in early life, and the first time we visited Europe 
we resided there nearly two years. We felt about as 
much elated at having crossed the Atlantic on our last 
voyage, as the Cultivator probably would to traverse 
the Erie canal. 

The “important man” is doubtless what the pro- 
prietor of the Cultivator fancies he himself would be, 
after “ smelling salt water’ for the first time, and get- 
ting rid of what the sailors professionally term “ lubber 
legs.”?> We have a frank, open way of expressing our- 
selves in all matters—a merit of which the Cultivator 
seems to have no idea; it therefore calls that “ impor- 
tant” which is nothing more than a free, ingenuous 
expression of opinion. We should be very glad to 
know whose reading assisted the Cultivator to so hu- 
morous and “ striking an illustration,” as it is quite out 
of the latitude of its usual prosaics. Or has it fairly 
awoke from the Rip-Van-Winkle dullness, that has 
overshadowed it for so great a length of time, and 
absolutely returned to its haunts again at the quiet 
old Dutch village. May it find a second Judith Gar- 
denier to watch over and protect it, and a resting-place 
like unto the renowned Union Hotel, kept by another 
Jonathan Doolittle, where the Jess the Cultivator does, 
especially in matters it does not understand, the better 
it will be for it. 

The Cultivator “ believes” that we went to England 
solely for the purchase of pigs. Very well; the value 
of swine annually bred in the United States, has been 
reckoned worth at least ninety to one hundred millions 
of dollars ; and when it is acknowledged by the Culti- 
vator itself, that we purchased and imported first-rate 
ones, and such as are likely to make a great improve- 
ment in the stock at home, we think we did the ecoun- 
try some service in making this importation. The 
Cultivator knows, however, that we did not go to 
England for that purpose alone, but for procuring stock 
in general ; and the reason why we brought home no 
Short Horns was stated some time since in the columns 
of the Cultivator itself, viz., that we could not then 
procure anything which we thought would improve the 
very superior herds already imported into the United 
States, and for fear of the malignant disease then so 
prevalent among horned stock in England. Weassured- 
ly think that we deserve some credit for abstaining 
from the risk of introducing such a plague among the 
animals of our country, when, if we had made an im- 
portation at that time, we could have done so at a cer- 
tain and considerable profit, 
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Yet suppose we never had bred anything but pigs, 
is this a subject to be sneered at? We appeal particu- 
larly to the farmers in the great west on this matter, 
where, by the recent discovery of extracting oil from 
lard, and the opening of the ports of Great Britain 
to their products, the raising of swine will yet bring 
them untold wealth. Again, to the planters of the 
south, who, suffering under an unprecedented low price 
of their great staple product, with the characteristic 
energy of the American people, are manfully struggling 
in consequence of it to produce within themselves their 
own pork, and are seeking the best animals for this 
purpose. It strikes us that such a sneer comes from 
the Cultivator with a peculiar ill grace, when, had it 
not been for the particular solicitations of its pro- 
prietor, we should never have thought of appearing be- 
fore the public as we did on this subject; and whether 
our articles added anything to the interest of its col- 
umns, or the improvement of the animals in question, 
we shall leave to others to determine. It has always 
been our motto, that a thing worth doing at all, was 
worth doing well. 

We must confess our surprise at the unworthy at- 
tempt of the Cultivator to revive the slight misunder- 
standings that existed on the part of a very few persons, 
in consequence of our saying “there is but one man’s 
herd there,” meaning England, “ that can improve our 
own,” and * Ayrshires we can make here by the thou- 
sand, by crossing Durham bulls on our best native 
milkers.”? Since we returned to this city last December, 
we have been called upon and written to privately, by 
several of the persons who took umbrage at these ex- 
pressions, acknowledging that they had misunderstood 
us—that they were in error, and wished the subject 
dropped in oblivion. We supposed, therefore, that 
anything further said on this subject was entirely un- 
necessary; but now that the Cultivator has revived 
it, we shall briefly explain the whole matter. 

The junior editor and proprietor of the Cultivator 
solicited the communication of us on which it com- 
ments. It was written at Albany in great haste, when 
we were on our way from this city to Buffalo, and 
handed into his office with the request, that as we had 
not time to read it all over after writing, he would please 
do so, and make any little corrections required. He 
published it with avidity; and upon an inquiry, in a 
succeeding number, from a correspondent, as to one of 
the expressions in our communication, very justly ex- 
plained it;* now he takes an entirely different stand, 
and draws conclusions from our words, which he knew, 
not only as above, but by a subsequent communication 
from us in his own columns, were entirely unjust. 

No man of honor would ever pursue such a course. 
Had we solicited a communication, and then published, 
and thus explained it, we would have stood by and de- 
fended it to the very lust, though the writer might after- 
ward become our worst enemy. We consider the con- 
duct of the proprietor of the Cultivator in this matter, 
as a total breach of faith; and is there a single corres- 
pondent on his list, that he may now be overwhelming 
with his flattery, whom, if he thought likely to cross 
his dollar-and-cent path, he would not instantly sacri- 
fice if he could. 

Before we knew that any one had taken the slightest 

* Here is the explanation of the Cultivator, Vol. 8th, p. 188. 
“ Perha: ‘, = = tr. a rine - me rei rege ager —— 
cessing all their susontial on pei vebuabio qualities. . We can 
ourselves little doubt, since the evidence meets us at every turn 
wherever the improved Short Horns have been introduced, that 
the cross proposed by Mr. Allen, of Short Horn bulls with the best 


native cows, would _ a breed possessing in a great degree the 


qualities of good milkers, hardihood in keeping, and aptitude to 


fatten, although it might be improper to term them Ayrsbires.” 





exception to our remarks about Ayrshires, we gave an 
opinion regarding them more at length in a communi<« 
cation written very soon after that which appeared in 
the Cultivator, and addressed to the President of the 
Kentucky State Agricultural Society, upon being elected 
an honorary member thereof; the Secretary saying to 
us at the same time, that when the party was present, 
as we then were in Kentucky, something of the kind 
was expected. Here is what we refer to: ‘ To those 
who wish for something like an Ayrshire already ace 
climated to our country, I recommend to purchase snug 
Short Horn bulls of a medium size, bred from milking 
families, and cross them on the best milkers at their 
hand, and from these make the most approved selec- 
tions, and thus continue on,” &c. 

It is generally conceded by all good authorities in 
Scotlend, that the Ayrshires were made there precisely 
as we assert that “ something like them’ can be pro- 
duced in this country; that is, by a cross of the Dur- 
ham bull, upon the native cows of that district. We 
do not say that the Cultivator asserts it, but we might 
infer with perfect justice, that it thinks American 
breeders can not do this in our own country with the 
same success that the Ayrshire breeders have in Scot- 
land, viz., make a deep-milking breed of cows here, by 
crossing Durham bulls, from a milking family, on our 
best native milkers. If we can not, pray what are 
our Durham bulls and native cows good for? Are we 
to be kept in leading strings to the foreign breeder for 
ever? Some of the best milkers which we have ever 
seen in this country were thus made. 

Count de Gourcy, in his Agricultural Tour in Great 
Britain, states, that Mr. Smith of Deanstone, one of 
the most eminent farmers and breeders in Scotland, has 
crossed his Ayrshire cows with Durham bulls, and that 
this cross-breed proves better milkers than their dams 
—the pure Ayrshires. Several Scotch gentlemen, whom 
we met in England, gave us the same information. No 
one thinks higher of the Ayrshires than we do; and 
we are ready to give them every iota of credit which 
is their due; and all we wish is, that every breeder of 
them in this country could see these remarks, In jus- 
tice to us, we think the Cultivator is bound to copy 
them word for word, that its readers may know exactly 
what we mean. 

When we asserted that there was but one man’s herd 
in England that could improve our own, instead of a 
detraction, as the Cultivator would make it out, we 
meant the expression as the highest possible compli- 
ment which we could pay to the fine animals already 
imported and bred here; for we immediately added 
(see Cultivator, Vol. VIII., p. 180), “and throwing 
TWO Or THREE stocks out there, New York, Ohio, and 
Kentucky, alone, might show successfully against all 
England.” In the name of common sense, who could 
ask for higher praise of their stock than these ex- 
pressions convey? That ‘one man’s herd” alluded 
to, was the Duchess tribe of Mr. Bates of Kirkleaving- 
ton. From every other strain of Short-Horn blood, of 
any value in England, we had been importing the very 
best for twenty-five years. Nothing yet of this pure 
blood had been sent out to America, and hence the ne- 
cessity, if further importations were to be made, that 
they should be from something as distinct as possible, 
of the same breed, for a fresh cross. The superior 
merits and the antiquity of this Duchess blood, few in 
England are disposed to deny. 

To show our faith in our assertions, we make the 
following proposition to the Cultivator. Setting aside 
Mr. Bates’s blood, wherever it may be found in Eng- 
land, and the “two or three” other stocks we had in 
view, for every animal that its editors will import, supe- 
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rior to such as we will select here to match them, we 
will engage to forfeit the same for its benefit, provided, 
that in case its animals so imported do not prove su- 
perior to those we show against them, they shall forfeit 
the sametous. We are ready to name an umpire any 
time to decide this question, the Cultivator naming 
another; and if the two can not agree, they shall call 
in athird. We shall expect an immediate Acceptance 
of this proposition, or that the Cultivator retracts the 
false inferences which it has drawn from our language. 

The Cultivator denies having calumniated the Short 
Horns, and accuses us of “ knowingly and wilfully mis- 
representing it.”” Here are its very words, and what 
we take for calumnious expressions, we have marked 
in italics. 

“In regard to the qualities of the imported aniinais from which we 
expect improvemeut to cur Lerds, it appears to us that there are two 
points that have been sometimes overlooked in making our selec- 
tions. We have not paid attention enough tothcir mi/king properties, 
or their ability and aptitude to labor. The old Short Horns were 
the best milking bieed in England—a ce peer which, asa whole 
certainly does not belong to the improved breeds. That there are 
some superior milkers among them is notorious ; and that milking 
deep might be made one of the peculiar characteristics of the breed, 
po well-informed breeder doubts. We very much question, how- 
ever, whether there is at this time in Eurupe or in the United 
States, a herd of any improved stock, Sort Horns, HEREroRDs, 
or Devons, from which twenty-five cows can be selected, that 
would prodace as much butter and cheese as the twenty-five na- 
tive cows mentioned at page 79 of the May Cultivator, or that from 
the twelve native cows mentioned at page 85 of the sume number. 
The reason is a plain one: other qualities than DEEP MILKING 
have been principally regarded by their breeders ; beef, and not 
milk, ues been the greut object. That deep niiking can easily be 
bred into them, no one questions ; and this we believe is one of the 
points that calls fur immediate attention. Another point that has 
not beer sufficiently attended to, is aptitude to lador..” 


Now we assert, that the well-bred Short Horns of 
the present day are generally good milkers, and that 
many of them are very superior in this point ; not only 
giving a large quantity, but alsoa good quality of milk. 
The Cultivator asserts that the reputation of being 
good milkers does not belong to them; for ofher quali- 
ties than deep milking have been principally regarded 
by their breeders; becf, and not milk, has been the 
great object, It also infers that they have little apfi- 
tude to labor. We shall show its mistake on this point, 
as well as others hercafter. 

The standard dictionaries define the word calumniate, 
“to charge falsely ; to propagate evil reports.” Now 
if the Cultivator has not charged falsely, and propa- 
gated evil reports against the Short Horns, then we 
know not the meaning of the word calummniate; and 
we shall see whether the gentlemen with whose names 
it makes so free a parade, will sanction either its asser- 
tions, that their high-bred animals are not deep milkers, 
or that they can be improved on its “ five-points” prin- 
ciples. ; 

In losing so much of its former influence, and so 
many of its subscribers, the Cultivator seems to have 
lost its temper. We are really sorry, especially since 
in its last number it has set itself up as the agricultural 
Chesterfield of the age. Perhaps, however, as we are 
@ mere junior in editorship, we can not account the 
loss of temper, and getting into a passion, as one of 
the points of good breeding ; still, after sufficiently wit- 
nessing its own example, and that of its courteous assist- 
ing band of anonymous lampooners, there is no longer 
a doubt that if disposed we can improve apace. Whether 
we shall attempt to do so, however, remains quite 
another question. 


One more word and we have done. The Cultivator 


has seen fit to silently imitate many things from the 
American Agriculturist to its advantage; we hope, 
however, for its further interest, that it will forbear 
another imitation that we have understood it had in 





contemplation, and continue its present size and form, 
for this is about all that is now left to remind its 
faithful supporters of the eminent man who first estab- 
lished it. 

Tue AMERICAN Pocuttry Boox; being a Practical 
Treatise on the Management of Domestic Poultry, by 
Micajah R. Cock. Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff st. ; 
179 pages, 18mo., illustrated with a few wood cuts—— 
price 38 cents. We have not had time to read this 
little work through; but judging from the few pages 
we have glanced over, we think well of it, so far as it 
goes. The value of poultry in the United States, as 
estimated in the last census, is over twelve millions of 
dollars ; the best method, therefore, of raising it, is of 
no small consequence to those engaged in the business. 
The natural history ; different breeds of fowls; fowl- 
house; the egg; raising chickens; caponization ; dis- 
eases, &c., &c., are all touched upon. 

Manvres; a Prize Essay, by Dr. Samuel L. Dana, 
for which the first premium of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety of Agriculture was obtained. We have barely 
time to announce the receipt of the above work, an 
octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. We shall very soon give 
it a perusal, and in the meanwhile can say to our 
readers in advance, that anything on the subject of 
manures, from the pen of Dr. Dana, will be found 
worthy of their attention; for he is undoubtedly the 
best writer that we have on these subjects. 


Prince’s DrscrirTivE CATALOGUE for 1843 & 1844, 
of the Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, and 
Plants, cultivated and for sale at the Linnean Botanic 
Garden and Nurseries, Flushing, near New York. We 
have personally inspected the grounds of Messrs. 
Prince & Co., at Flushing, and found many rare things 
there, and such as can scarcely be found elsewhere in 
the United States. 

Encyciorepia oF GroGrapHy. Parts 15 and 16, 
by Prof. Murray, are received from Wiley & Putnam, 
161 Broadway, price 25 cents, each part. 

JoHNson’s ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE, repub- 
lished by Carey & Hart of Philadelphia. Part 14 is 
out. The last article is “ Plantation.” 


THE WESTERN FARMER AND GARDENER, AND Hor- 
TICULTURAL MAGAziNnE, Cincinnati, Ohio; published 
by R. P. Brooks, 24 pages, double columns, monthly. 
octavo—price one dollar. Edited and illustrated by 
Chas. Foster. No 1 of Vol. 4 of this excellent work 
is at hand. The illustrations are quite superior, being 
a colored plate of the clematis grandiflora, and devera 
geranium; a copper plate of a fine Short Horn cow 
(the original of which we well recollect), of J. E. Let- 
ton of Kentucky, and a strawberry from Mr. Mottier 
of Cincinnati, whose superior garden we have fre- 
quently visited. 


To CorrRESPONDENTS.—P. is unluckily mislaid, which 
must be our apology for not giving him place this month. 
We trust that he will turn up in time for our next. 
W. H. Sotham’s communications shall be inserted in 
ee No.; also D. S. Stebbins, John Lewis, and 
A. R. D. 

A Squatter will be answered soon. 

Mr. Bayard is informed, that the different breeds of 
sheep can be had in England, from 5 up to 100 guineas 
each, according to breed and quality. The risk of im- 
portation is great; and the expense to New Orleans 
would not be less than $15 to $20 each. There are 
breeders in this vicinity who have just as good South 
Downs, Cotswolds, and Leicesters, as can be im- 
ported ; and they will sell them for one fifth the price 
at which they can be obtained from England. We 
speak from experience in this thing. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 






PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 25, 1843. 


ASHES, Pots, eocccccecsecvcccscoper 100 Ibs. $4 50 to $4 62 
Pearls, Seeeeeereeesee esse oeseeee?d do. 5 44 ~ 5 50 
BACON SIDES, Smoked,......++..-. per lb. 4} “ 5 
In pickle ®Cerceeteeaeee essa gese eases 0. 5 66 5 
BALE ROPE Sivié ooinib ese nb OU Se Re WeN Seow UREOD 6 66 9 
BARK, Quercitron .....cesseccsoes-per ton 2200 ‘ 24 00 
RLEY ce crecccccceseecec ecco ccPer DUSI. 55 66 56 
BEANS, White err rere rr ie 1 12} af 1 25 
Mess 00 ccceccoecccccesooeseper UDI. 6 50 ee 7 50 
rime Pe EET T Pee eT ie 5 00 os 5 50 
Smoked eee crcecccecccecccccses per Ib. 7 “ 7 
Rounds, in pickle ...scecseccese +O. 44 “6 5 
REESWAX, Am. Yellow. escccce sspeeescllOs 28 eS 30 
BOLT ROPE cleat wes sbsba wees eseseassG0r 12 66 13 
BRISTLES, American ....cseccseeccsee dO. an * 65 
BUTTER, Table PYYTITTTITT TTT TTT 12 “ 15 
Shippin eeccesccceseceesecccse cee els 6 “ 10 
CANDLES, ould, Tallow. @eteecaoeseee -do. 9 = 124 
Sperm peleWees bess ees es cascuececclOt 2s 4 35 
SUNIO 5 Gs b0610%06.6400 00006000000 0c0Os 19 66 24 
NSDUH baie bw 8 vow 8066 810 0s'o0'60eweewie cn 4 ae < 
CIDER BRANDY, Eastern .........per gal. ao 40 
Western ielawee ckSC HOMES Sea CeCeeseek 28 66 35 
CLOVER SEED eocevcceccccccesoee per Ib. 2 66 8 
COAL, Anthracite sedeebe Genes cesec see Ibs. 4 7 “6 5 50 
Sidney and Pictou eocccccces Per chal. 600 * 6 25 
CORDAGE, American ...eeeeeee.e.+-per lb. _ * 12 
CORN, Northern....o.sccsecceeeesper bush. 54 * 56 
Soushern .cccccccccccccccescccec ll 53 * 55 
COTTON ee ecccccsscccssceseacesooccsfer Ib. 64 “6 Il 
COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp per yard. 16“ 18 
American Flax. .osccccrccccccese eed. ISS 16 
FEATHERS. 20 ccccccccccccescoccsces POF Ib. 25 6 32 
LAX, American CbeECUC OKs S SE0e COSC CeCEUDS 8 66 8} 
FLAX SEED, rough ....se0eee-per7 bush. 975 “ 10 00 
BRUNT. Gis 66% 6 05.6 0d00 a 546 Oseeeee ons os oe “6 SS = 
FLOUR, Northern and Western.....perbbl. 425 “ 47 
ANCY.ccccccssecssoecssecs sence wtlOs 5 50 *§ 5 62} 
Southern. .cocscccsoccccoveee per bbl. 425 “ 4 75 
Richmond City Mills eeoerve ssaeeaetlOe 6 00 6 _ 
VO. cccscccsecesecece epeeeee 0. 2 62 ae 3 00 
HAMS, Smoked eeecee erccccccccseooss Per Ib. 5 sé 4 
DaCNAOO inks 6006'00as te svessvswees OOo 4 66 5 
rere TT 100 Ibs. 45 66 50 
NIDES, Dry Southern ...+++..eeece0-per lb. oo 11 
HEMP, Russia, clean .......ee.eeee-perton. 185 00 “ 190 00 
American, water-rotted ..ecceesseeed0. 140 00 * 180 00 
do dew-rottcd ccccseesece-dO. 90 00 « 140 00 
U0) PORE EE eRe er Orer ron ise ll “6 15 
TRO IN S i csvecceccovenceccsevsseccecyior 100 1 25 46 5 00 
LARD ee orrceccccsseccsosssoccroecesHer ID. § 66 8 
bapa ielp Siew sees eee. w es be elaeee osew see 3 66 4 
Sheet and BARS viewsecsccoucsccsceecOs 4 ne 44 
MEAL, Corn.cccccccqyecccecccceseoper bbl. 2 81 “ae 3 00 
COE... cccccccccccccccccccscos Per hhd. 13 00 66 13 50 
MOLASSES, New Orleans .........per gal. 28 «8 31 
MUSTARD, American ...ccccccsecesPer lb. 16 ‘* 31 
OATS, Northern. ..eccccccsoccsecsPer bush. 26 “6 28 
Southern Coe ecrecsevecseoscevese oss 23 «6 95 
OIL, Linseed, American......-.o0e-per gal. 80 ¢¢ 85 
MUMNOT cb ceed 56060506 sees uere wens 0. 80 66 90 
Pa Serr rrr err re 0. 60 6s 65 
OIL CAKE cco ercecvcosoeosccces per 100 lbs. 1 00 66 a 
PEAS Field. eo ccccccccocccoccceesper bush. 1 25 a6 —_— «= 
PITC cco ecco cece cccoccsoceeVecce co oper Dbl. 1 124 66 1 37 
PLASTER OF PARIS.......0+....perton,. 188 “ 92 95 
Ground, in bbls... cseccccseee per cw. 50 “« — — 
PORE, Mess cevocccvccccwcscoeces oe per Dbl. 10 00 “ ll 00 
PAID 6 06060 bse bs0sseCeCrs se eKee th 9 00 “ 10 00 
RICE, . ccccccccccsscccscccsscces Per 100 lbs. 2 75 66 3 00 
ROSIN ..0 qcccccccccscccsccssc cece oeper Dhi. 65 66 ] 00 
RYE cc eccreGereccccccvcccsecseoesPer bush. 66 674 
LT. co ccccccccccccvccecveccoccoeeper sack 1 40 “6 1] 50 
SHOULDERS, S@oked. eccccccccseos Per lb. 34 - 4 
Pickled cise eaihcnec hd ae eae Oe aN eae 3 66 3 
SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Southern per gal. 38“ 40° 
SUGAR, New Orleans......+.++es0...per Ib. 64 * 7h 
SUMAC, American. .ecccosssecescsceeperton 2500 * 27 50 
TALLOW... ccccccsccccorcccccecces sper Ib, 7 “ 7h 
eo ceerecescceeresesecesveccces per bbl. 1 50 “ 1 75 
HY SEED ....c+.ce0.-..per 7 bush. 1400 “ 16 00 
TOBACCO. .. ccccoscoccccvccvecceces Per Ib. 3 6 a 
TURPENTINE. ....cccccccccccecceper bbl. 212 « 2 50 
WHEAT, Western. eocccccccccccceper bush. y5 «4 97 
: Southern 560066456665 6600 Ss8 Ges es ee 85 . 6 90 
WHISKEY, AMETican .cececcoee ecco per gal. 23 “ 95 
WOOL, Saxony ..0.ccceceevecccocee per lb. 35“ 50 
erino obs 0006066056 6000 see ceees sete 30 66 35 
Half-blood 2.20.0 ccccccccccec cess e shO. 25 «6 27 
COMMON. co cccocccoccccocscoccceecesOOs 18 66 22 





New York Cattle Market—September 25. 


At market, 1000 beef Cattle, (350 southern,) 30 Cows and Calves, 
and 3,300 Sheep and Lambs. 

Paicrs.— Beef Cattle have not revived from last week, and we 
quote to correspond, viz: 4 to 5 624, with sales of extra a little 
better; 35 taken to Bermuda, and unsold. 

Cows and Calves.—All sold at $15 a $23. 

Sheep and Lambs.—All taken at $1 a 1 75 to $2, and Lambs 
$1 50 a $3 fur Sheep. 





Remarks. Ashes, the stock on hand is light, and a good de- 
mand exists for them. Cotton, the late rise in Europe has had a 
corresponding effect upon this market, and an advance has taken 
place of 4a cent per lb. within the past month, and a large busi- 
ness been done here init. It seems to be well established now, 
that the crop will be much short of that of last year; it is still un- 
certain yet to what amount. Notwithstanding the large stock on 
hand in Europe of a trifle over a million of bales, there is no doubt 
that the present prices will be fully maintained the coming year. 
Export from the United States since 1st September last, 2,888 bales ; 
same time last year, 5,065; same time year before, 6,704. Flour 
and Grain. The promising harvest in England has had the effect 
of lowering prices in this market, and for the present they are dull 
of sale. Unless the weather should change abroad and become 


very bad, a thing hardly to be expected, we must look for rather — 


low rates in these products. Hemp, the stock of American on hand 
is light, and as the crop proves a short one at the west this sea- 
son, we may look fur an advance. Lead is firm, with an upward 
tendency. Molasses and Sugar are dull, and have a downward 
look. Naval Stores in good demand. Lardis active. Provisions 
generally quiet, and moderate stocks on hand. Rice is not quite 
so firm. Seeds very dull. Tobacco, the finer qualities in good de- 
mand. Wool, there is less activity than last month, though prices 
are fully maintained. 

Stocks continue to rise, and much confidence seems at length to 
be established in them. 

Money continues abundant at 3 to 4 per cent. on good paper, and 
6 to 7 per cent. on bond and mortgage. ; 

Crops. With the exception of slight frosts in the northern parts 
of the country for a few nights, the weather has been unusually 
hot the past month. This has given the corn time to fully ripen. 
The crop will be a good one, as well as that of roots; and the 
promise of abundant and late fall feed, makes the season thus far, 
with the exception for cotton, a favorable one. é 

Business generally continues good, and all departments are fairly 


employed. 


BLACK GALLOWAY CATTLE. 


A pure-bred imported cow, and a bull of the Galloway or 
Kyloe breed of Scotch Highland cattle, are for sale in this vicin- 
ity. These animals are very fine of their kind, and were chosen 
from one of the most celebrated breeders of this stock in Scotland. 
The cow took several prizes at the agricultural shows before being 
shipped to this — and gives a superior quality of milk. The 
bull is quite equal to the cow, and they will be sold at a reasonable 
price. 

Apply, post paid, to the Editor of this paper. 


A STOCK MAN WANTED TO GO SOUTH. 

A planter, in the state of Georgia, wishes to engage a faithful 
competent man to take charge of his stock. If he be married, and 
his wife be a good dairywoman, she will also find employment. 
The situation is in the interior of the country, and quite healthy. 
None need apply if above middle age, or who have not had some 
experience in their business in this country, and can bring the best 
of references. . 

Address the Editor of this paper. 


SOUTH-DOWN SHEEP FOR SALE. 

Having, with my son, concluded to visit England, and perhaps 
France and Germany, with a view of becoming, by personal obser- 
vation, better acquainted with the great agricultural improvements 
of the day, as well as more especially to examine our own favorite 
departments of Stock, Stock-breeding, and perpen ene, Ha 
have concluded to dispose of the principal part of our South-Dor 
flock, consisting of ewes, lambs, and bucks—all of which are bred 
exclusively from the a and Babraham flocks of John Ellman, 
Esq., and Jonas Webb, Esq., in England. More than this need 
not be said for their purity of blood, and excellence of descent. 

The flock is in the most 
conceded, when seen, that the produce is in no way inferior to the 
imported sheep ; but it was advisable to sell them, that the farm 
should not become overstocked during our absence. i 

Mr. Thomas Hollis of Gilbertsville, Butternuts, will take charge, 
and make sale of the sheep, on the ground selected for the ic 
cultural Exhibition of the American Institute, to be held in New 
York on the 18th and 19th of October, when the fleek will be ex- 
hibited, and sold without reserve. 











FRANCIS ROTCH. 
Butternuts, Otsego co. N. Y., Sept. 12th, 1843. 





rfect health, and we think it will be 
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SOUTH-DOWN AND LONG-WOOLLED 


SHEEP FOR SALE, 


Will be sold at Auction on Thursiay the 23d of October next» 
at 11 o’clock A.M., at Coldenham, 8} miles west of Newburgh» 
about 70 head of South-Down Sheep, consisting of Bucks, Ewes, 
and Lambs. They are all bred from stock selected from the most 
celebrated flocks in Sussex, England, and imported by the sub- 


scribers. 
Also 30 head of choice Long-Woolled Sheep, several of them 


imported. S.& J. WAIT. 
oldenham, August 24, 1843. 2t 





CHEAP CASH BOOKSTORE, 


¥ 205 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


' Saxton & Miles, Publishers, and dealers in Books in every de- 
partment of Literature, at very reduced prices for cash. 

S. & M. publish the following Book, which should be in every 
family inthe United States: GUNN’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
or the Poor Man’s Friend. 

Among the many publications of more than doubtful utility, with 
which our presses groan, it is pleasant to offer tothe public one 
which, while it can not injure the mental and moral powers, is ca- 
pable of improving our health and prolonging our days. It is 
now about ten years since this work was first published, since 
which time it has passed through many large editions, and the 
astonishing number of one hundred thousand copies has been sold 
in the southern and western states, and the demand is increasing. 
. It has just been revised and corrected, containing 900 pages, and 
executed in superior style. People may be disposed to smile when 
we tell them that they can save money by purchasing this bouk, 
but we think we can satisfy them that such is the fact, In every 
family more or less is paid yearly for doctor’s bills. A child is 
taken with a fever, or some other complaint, and from ignorance 
nothing is or can be done effectually to check it. The physician 
is called, and a large bill is contracted; whereas, had Gunn’s 
DomEstic MEDICINE been on hand, a remedy could easily have 
been found which would have checked the disease in its first stage, 
and not only have saved the purse, but perhaps the life. 





AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT. 


The Rev. B. G. Noble proposes to establish an Agricultural 
Institute, on his Farm in the town of Bridgeport, Connecticut. The 
Location is on the east bank of the harbor, within a few minutes 
walk of the churches, surrounded by agreeable rural scenery. 

The full course of instruction will embrace the natural sciences, 
with thelr application to agriculture, and all the branches of a fin- 
ished English education. 

The winter term will commence on the first Wednesday of Octo- 
ber, and the summer term on the first Wednesday of May. The 
spring and autumn vacations will be each four weeks. ; 

Expenses. For Board, Tuition, Washing, and Fue), will be 
for each term of twenty-two weeks, $80. 

Payment to be made for each term in advance. 

The pupil should be provided bed and bedding. Application to 
be made to the Rev. B. G. Noble, Bridgeport, Connecticut, or to 
the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 2 





FARM TO LET. 


Wanted to let on shares a Farm of 480 acres, 80 of which are 
well fenced and under good cultivation. It is well stocked with 
horned cattle and horses, and has a good ey of farming utensils, 
a two-story frame house, and large barn. The land is of the best 
quality, and well watered by two never-failing streams. It lies in 
a perfectly healthy region, on a high rolling prairie, 18 miles from 
Springfield, the capital of the State, and 35 miles from Pekin, on 
the river Illinois. The person making application for it must be 
a man of family, possess some capital, and give satisfactory refer- 
ence as to character. 
¥ Apply post paid to the Editor of this paper, 205 Broadway, -* 





Prince’s Descriptive Catalogue of the Linnzan 
Botanic Garden and Nurseries at Flushing. 


This extensive publication is now in press, and will be speedily 
issued, and sent to every post-paid applicant. It comprises ample 
descriptions of all the estimable varieties of Fruit Trees cultivated 
in the Nurseries of the Establishment, also a list of the bad and 
inferior varieties of every class that have been rejected during the 
long period of investigation, more than 200 of which are still un- 
wittingly ayltivated in various collections. The Catalogue may 
be obtai is at 70 Nassau street, and orders for Trees, &c., 


ined 
WM. PRINCE & 


per mail, will receive prompt attention. 
Flushing, Aug. 26, 1843. 





THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
Published Monthly, each number containing 32. pages, royal 


octavo. 

TERMS—One Dollar per year in advance ; single numbers, Ten 
Cents ; three copies for Two Dollars ; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

Each number of the Agriculturist contains but One sheet, sub- 
ject to newspaper postage —_- which is one cent in the State, 
or within 100 miles of its publication, and one and a half cents, 
if over 100 miles, without the State. 

ADVERTISEMENTS will be inserted at One Dollar, if not exceed- 
ing — lines, and in the same proportion, if exceeding that 
number. ; 

U> Remit through Postmasters, as the law allows. 

Editors of Newspapers noticing the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gratis, upon sending 
such notice to this Office. 

Volume 1 of THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, with table of 
contents complete, for sale at $1; handsomely bound in cloth, 
$125. It is a neat and tasteful book, and makes a handsome 
premium for distribution with Agricultural Sovieties ; to which, 
when several copies are ordered, a liberal discount will be made. 

I> To prevent confusion, all letters merely ordering this work, 
or enclosing money for subscriptions, should be addressed to Saxton 
& Miles, 205 Broadway, post-paid or franked by the Postmaster, 

Communications for publication, to be directed to the Editor ; 
and all private letters, or those on business disconnected with the 
paper, should be addressed, simply, A. B. Allen, 205 Broadway. 
New York. “A 


AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


John Halsall, Bookscller, St. Louis, Mo. 
G. S. Taintor, Bookseller, Natchez, Miss. 
J. B. Steele, New Orleans. 

Saxton, Peirce, & Co., Boston. 

R. H, Hendrickson, Middletown, Ohio. 
E. Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y. 

H. Kirkland, Northampton, Mass. 


AYRSHIRE AND YORKSHIRE CATTLE. 


Superior cows and great milkers, of the Ayrshire and Yorkshire 
stock, recently imported from Scotland and England, ean be had 
on reasonable terms. They are in the vicinity of this city, and can 
be seen any time, upon a few hours’ notice, 

Apply, post paid, to the Editor of this paper. 


American Agriculturist Almanac for 1844. 


This work comprises 64 pages, double columns: octavo, with 
numerous wood cuts, price $8 per hundred, 124 cents each. In 
the contents will be found—Agricultural Statistics of the United 
States—Aspects and Nodes—Astronomical Calendars for Montreal, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Charleston, and New Orleans-- 
Characters and Names of the Planets, &c.—Farmers’ Northern 
Calendars, with particular directions for the management of the 
Farm, Cattle, Fruit and Flower Garden, &c.—Southern Calendars 
for the Planter and Farmer, with explicit directions for the cul- 
ture and harvesting of Cotton, Rice, Tobacco, &c., &c. 
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